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PREFACE 

THE  writer  of  this  little  volume  has  had  to  face 
the  impossible  task  of  compressing  into  a  few 
brief  pages  a  sketch  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  indicating  the  critical  pro 
blems  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  The  very 
impossibility  of  the  task  makes  it  worth  attempt 
ing.  For  obviously  everything  has  to  be  sacrificed 
but  the  most  salient  events  of  the  history  and  the 
most  outstanding  facts  of  the  criticism  ;  and  one 
is  thus  obliged  to  concentrate  upon  things  of  vital 
importance. 

The  brevity  of  treatment  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  catch  the  unity  and  the 
spirit  of  Old  Testament  historical  narrative — that 
impressive  unity,  which  is  not  always  clearly 
grasped  even  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  much 
of  the  detail,  and  that  religious  spirit  which 
is,  after  all,  the  thing  of  supreme  importance. 
The  latter  point,  in  particular,  the  writer  of  this 
volume  has  endeavoured  to  make  plain  ;  for 
through  the  Hebrew  historians,  the  God  who  of 
old  time  spoke  to  the  fathers,  is  speaking  still 
to  us. 

GLASGOW,  22fid  February  1912. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THK  PLACE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  HISTORICAL 
NARRATIVE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE.— 
The  fact  would  strike  us  as  curious,  were  it  not  so 
familiar,  that  so  large  an  area  of  the  Bible  is 
occupied  with  historical  narrative.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
the  New,  arc  devoted  to  history  and  biography. 
We  can  see  that  praise  and  prayer,  preaching  and 
prophecy,  have  a  real  place  in  our  sacred  books  ; 
but  what  has  history  to  do  with  religion  ? 

According  to  the  Bible,  much  every  way.  For 
one  thing,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions  had 
their  origin  in  certain  historical  facts.  Just  as  the 
Christian  faith  connects  itself  with  the  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  so  the  Jewish 
faith  was  initiated  in  certain  acts  done  in  ancient 
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days  by  Jehovah  for  His  people— notably  His 
redemption  of  them  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
and  His  gift  to  them  of  Moses  (cf.  Am.  ii.  10,  Hos. 
xi.  i,  xii.  13,  Mic.  vi.  4),  and  back  to  those  ancient 
days  the  later  writers  make  a  constant  appeal. 
Faith — at  any  rate  the  faith  of  the  Bible— rests  on 
facts,  so  that  Bible  religion  can  never  be  inde 
pendent  of  history. 

But  again,  history  is  itself  a  great  revelation  of 
God — of  His  character  and  purpose.  We  have  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  regard  the  Bible  as  theonly 
revelation  of  God,  forgetting  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  itself  is  more  generous  than  this.  Doubtless 
the  Scriptures  declare  the  will  of  God,  restoring  as 
they  do  the  soul,  making  wise  the  simple  (Ps.  xix.), 
offering  to  men  guidance  and  illumination,  as  a 
lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  light  to  the  path  (Ps.  cxix. 
105):  but  nature  is  also  a  revelation — for  "the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma 
ment  shevveth  His  handiwork"(Ps.  xix.  i) — and  so 
is  history.  God  spoke  through  events  as  well  as  in 
the  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.),  in  the  written  law  and  in 
the  words  of  the  prophets  (Am.  iii.  7  f.).  Israel's 
history  was  crowded  with  national  experiences  in 
which  her  prophets  and  historians  saw  the  hand 
of  God,  it  rang  with  voices  in  which  they  heard 
His  call.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  this  religious 
interpretation  of  events  in  a  striking  passage  of 
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Amos  (iv.  6-iij,  in  which  he  seeks  to  bring  home 
to  the  popular  conscience  the  truth  that  certain 
recent  calamities,  e.g.  drought,  locusts,  war,  etc., 
were  in  reality  stern  voices  of  God  summoning  the 
people  to  repentance.  "  I  have  smitten  you  with 
blasting  and  with  mildew.  .  .  .  Yet  ye  have  not 
returned  to  Me."  Events  are  full  of  meaning,  for 
behind  them  is  the  divine  discipline  of  men.  This 
lesson  is  impressed  upon  a  larger  scale  by  the 
eloquent  chapter  viii.  of  Deuteronomy  :  "Thou 
shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  Jehovah 
thy  God  hath  led  thec  these  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness — the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  " 
(vv.  2,  1 5).  Their  history  was  not  so  much  the  way 
they  had  gone  as  the  way  they  had  been  led.  It 
was  haunted,  or  rather  radiated,  by  a  sense  of  the 
divine  presence  and  purpose.  Through  Israel  a 
great  Will  is  working  itself  out,  and  the  great  men 
of  Israel  are  those  who  most  completely  identify 
themselves  with  that  Will — the  "judges"  or 
deliverers  and  kings  who  give  effect  to  it,  and  the 
prophets  who  interpret  it. 

In  the  great  events  of  the  national  history,  the 
God  who  is  present  always  and  everywhere,  is  very 
conspicuously  present.  Though  they  are  effected 
by  human  means,  they  are,  in  a  deeper  sense,  His 
creation.  The  conquest  of  Palestine,  for  example, 
as  we  learn  from  many  sections  of  the  books  of 
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Joshua  and  Judges,  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
process  ;  in  many  districts  the  ground  was  won  by 
fighting  of  the  most  stubborn  kind  ;  yet  this  does 
not  prevent  a  prophet  from  saying  of  Jehovah,  "  It 
was  I  who  destroyed  the  Amorite  from  before  them, 
whose  height  was  like  the  height  of  cedars,  and  he 
was  stror.g  as  the  oaks  ;  yet  I  destroyed  his  fruit 
from  above,  and  his  roots  from  beneath "  (Am. 
ii.  9).  Whatever  is  done,  and  whoever  does  it,  the 
great  cause  is  ultimately  Jehovah.  History  is  but 
the  march  of  the  divine  purpose  across  the  track 
that  men  call  time.  It  is  Jehovah  who  "calls  the 
generations  from  the  beginning,"  who  is  the  First 
and  the  Last  (Isa.  xli.  4),  presiding  over  the  evolu 
tion  of  humanity  through  the  long  process  of  the 
centuries,  in  particular  assigning  to  Israel — as  the 
great  prophet  of  the  exile  (Isa.  xl.-lv.)  is  never 
weary  of  reminding  us— the  high  task  of  bringing 
the  whole  round  world  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself 
(Isa.  xlii.  i),  and  therefore  watching  over  Israel, 
whom  He  had  thus  called  to  be  His  son  (Hos. 
xi.  i)  and  servant  (Isa.  xli.  8),  with  a  special  love 
and  care(Deut.  iv.  33-38). 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  HISTORICAL  NARRA 
TIVE. —  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Old 
Testament  writers  uniformly  contemplate  the 
history  of  Israel.  The  facts  were  full  of  meaning, 
thev  were  full  of  God.  On  the  memory  of  those 
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facts  the  people  were  expected  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  their  faith,  and  to  learn  from  them  to 
recognise  the  presence  and  the  voice  of  God  in 
their  own  time. 

"  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God, 

Our  fathers  have  told  us, 
What  work  Thou  didst  in  their  days, 

In  the  days  of  old."  (Ps.  xliv.  i.) 

That  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  fathers  only  : 
He  was  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

''  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen 

In  the  city  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  in  the  city  of  our  God  ; 
God  will  establish  it  forever."  (Ps.  xlviii.  8.) 

The  past  of  which  they  had  heard,  the  present 
which  with  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen,  the 
future  to  which  with  the  eyes  of  faith  they  looked 
forward,  were  illuminated  from  end  to  end  with  the 
presence  and  the  love  of  God.  It  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  inspiring  view  of  history,  which 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  Him. 

But  this  fine  conception  is  not  allowed  to  dissi 
pate  itself  in  vague  and  shadowy  outlines  :  it  is 
boldly  carried  into  the  detail  of  the  history. 
Where  the  secular  historian  would  say  that  a 
foreign  people  invaded  Israel,  the  Hebrew  histo 
rian  says  that  the  invader  was  sent  by  Jehovah 
(cf.  2  Kings  v.  i).  Assyria,  for  example,  which 
advances  against  Jehovah,  in  the  pride  of  its 
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pitiless  lust  of  conquest,  is  in  reality,  though  all 
unconsciously,  nothing  but  the  "  rod  of  Jehovah's 
anger,"  sent  by  Him  for  the  chastisement  of  His 
guilty  people  (Isa.  x.  5-7).  This  comes  out  with 
special  clearness  in  the  oft-reiterated  refrain  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  that  when  the  children  of  Israel 
did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
"  He  sold  them  into  the  hands  "  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
who  invaded  and  oppressed  them  (cf.  iii.  8,  iv.  2). 
Similarly  the  hero  who  succeeds  in  repelling  the 
invader  and  delivering  the  people,  does  not  simply 
appear,  he  is  "  raised  up  "  (iii.  15). 

Thus  the  events  and  experiences  of  this  world 
are  lit  with  the  light  of  another  world,  and  this 
feature  of  interpretation  persists  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest.  Thus  the  wind  which  caused  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  go  back  at  the  beginning  of  the 
national  history,  and  effected  for  Israel  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  deliverance,  was  raised  by  Jehovah 
Himself:  in  it  He  was  working  for  His  people. 
The  old  poem  says,  "  Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy 
wind,  the  sea  covered  them"  (Exod.  xv.  10),  and 
the  later  historian  says,  '•'•Jehovah  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  the  night" 
(xiv.  21).  Five  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
Judah  had  been  cruelly  ravaged  by  Sennacherib 
and  his  Assyrians,  and  the  menace  of  destruction 
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was  hanging  over  Jerusalem,  Isaiah  prophesied, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that,  because  of  his  arro 
gance,  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose  and  my 
bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  bring  thee  back  the  very 
way  thou  earnest "  (Isa.  xxxvii.  29).  We  have  now 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  reasons  which 
obliged  Sennacherib  to  depart  abruptly  for  Assyria 
without  assaulting  Jerusalem  are  to  be  found  partly 
in  news  which  he  had  received  of  the  rebellion  of 
one  of  his  vassals  in  the  east,  partly  in  a  pestilence 
which  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  seriously  reduced 
its  numbers.  But  Isaiah,  penetrating  beyond  these 
human  causes  to  the  divine  Cause,  declares  that  it 
is  God  who  will  cause  him  to  return.  Similarly, 
the  havoc  wrought  in  the  Assyrian  army  by  the 
pestilence  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  is  referred 
by  the  historian  to  the  "angel  of  Jehovah ;)  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  36). 

Sometimes  this  interpretation  of  history  rises  to 
a  height  which  is  nothing  less  than  sublime.  In 
spired  by  the  sense  of  God  as  the  great  Arbiter  of 
events,  the  prophets  apply  epithets  of  the  most 
honourable  and  exalted  kind — sometimes,  it  is 
plain,  to  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  their 
people — even  to  foreign  potentates.  The  Persian 
Cyrus,  for  example,  is  actually  called  Jehovah's 
Messiah  (Isa.  xlv.  i),  and  Nebuchadrezzar,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  extinguished  the  political 
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independence  of  Judah,  laid  Jerusalem  and  her 
temple  in  ruins,  and  carried  her  people  into  cap 
tivity,  is  called  by  Jeremiah  Jehovah's  servant 
(xxv.  9).  These  men  were,  to  the  historian,  in 
struments  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  unconsciously 
working  out  His  great  purpose  for  Israel,  and 
therefore  for  the  world. 

Everywhere  throughout  Israel's  story  the  divine 
presence  is  felt,  illuminating  at  once  its  general 
progress  and  its  concrete  detail  ;  but  sometimes 
the  historian  deliberately  pauses  to  point  the  moral 
of  his  story.  Perhaps  the  two  most  conspicuous 
illustrations  of  this  are  in  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Kings.  Before  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Pales 
tine,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  begins,  the 
historian  dwells  with  considerable  elaboration  on 
the  religious  principles  which  explain  the  history 
(ii.  1 1-23).  "  The  children  of  Israel  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  .  .  .  and  they  for 
sook  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  followed  other 
gods.  .  .  .  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled 
against  Israel  .  .  .  and  He  sold  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so  that  they 
could  not  any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies 
.  .  .  and  they  were  sore  distressed.  And  Jehovah 
raised  up  judges  who  saved  them  .  .  .  for  it  re 
pented  Jehovah  because  of  their  groaning.  .  .  . 
But  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead, 
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that  they  turned  back,  and  dealt  more  corruptly 
than  their  fathers  in  following  other  gods  .  .  . 
and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against 
Israel,"  etc.  The  whole  passage  should  be  care 
fully  read,  as  it  shows  how  eager  the  historians 
were  to  read  their  people  a  moral  and  religious 
lesson  out  of  the  facts  which  they  record.  In 
other  words,  they  come  before  us  not  only  as 
recorders,  but  still  more  as  interpreters  of  fact,  as 
preachers  rather  than  as  mere  historians.  What 
they  aim  at  is  not  so  much  information  as 
edification. 

The  other  illustration  is  in  2  Kings  xvii.  7-2  > 
The  writer  has  just  brought  to  its  melancholy 
conclusion  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  northern 
kingdom  consequent  upon  the  capture  of  Sarnaria 
by  Assyria,  and  he  seizes  upon  this  as  a  peculiarly 
fitting  point  at  which  to  drive  home  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  history — of  the  terrible  retribution 
that  God  exacts  from  an  ungrateful  and  unfaithful 
people.  "  The  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against 
Jehovah  their  God  .  .  .  and  feared  other  gods  .  .  . 
and  did  secretly  things  that  were  not  right,  against 
their  God  .  .  .  and  built  high  places  .  .  .  and 
served  idols.  Yet  Jehovah  testified  by  every 
prophet,  saying,  'Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways, 
and  keep  My  commandments.'  Notwithstanding, 
they  would  not  hear,  but  hardened  their  neck  .  .  • 
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and  rejected  His  statutes.  .  .  .  Therefore  Jehovah 
was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed  them  out 
of  His  sight.  ...  So  Israel  was  carried  away  out 
of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day."  This 
instructive  passage  should  also  be  read  in  full. 
Though  couched  in  the  form  of  narrative,  it,  like 
the  passage  from  the  Judges,  has  all  the  ring  of  a 
sermon.  It  looks  like  a  quiet  exposition  of  the 
ways  ot  God  with  Israel  :  it  is  in  reality  a  passion 
ate  exhortation  to  the  readers  to  remember  the 
God  whose  inexorable  laws  control  history,  and  to 
avoid  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  narrative  of 
the  Bible  is  called  sacred  history.  We  think  of 
certain  facts  of  Hebrew  history  as  of  peculiar 
significance,  and  without  any  parallel  in  the  facts 
of  other  histories,  and  this  mistakenly  leads  us  to 
call  the  one  sacred  and  the  other  secular.  But  one 
of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  missed,  it"  we  have  not  learned  from  it  to  see  the 
presence  of  God  in  all  history,  and  His  purpose 
written  across  it.  It  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
Hebrew  historians  that  they  are  supremely  inte 
rested  not  so  much  in  the  historical  facts  as  in  the 
religious  interpretation  of  them:  not  so  much  in  what 
the  men  did  as  in  what  God  did  through  the  men. 
It  is  in  line  with  this  that,  except  for  the  memoirs 
of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  we  do  not  know  the  name 
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of  a  single  historical  writer  in  the  Old  Testament. 
They  wrote  not  for  their  own  reputation,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  country-men  ; 
and,  having  delivered  their  message,  they  were 
content  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Not  unto  us,  O  Jehovah,  not  unto  us, 

But  unto  Thy  name  gi\'e  glory."     IPs.  cxv.  i.) 

This  concentration  upon  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  history  explains  many  otherwise  strange  and 
perplexing  features  of  Old  Testament  historical 
narrative — its  brevity,  its  rapidity  of  movement. 
its  vexatious  gaps,  its  comparative  scorn  of  detail. 
The  reigns  of  two  great  contemporary  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  (Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah).  both 
alike  very  long  and  very  important,  are  dismissed 
in  seven  verses  each  (2  Kings  xiv.  23-xv.  7) — 
verses,  too,  which  tell  us  hardly  anything  at  all, 
and  give  us  no  idea  whatever  that  these  reigns 
saw  the  rise  of  grave  social  problems  and  of  literary 
prophecy.  The  book  of  Kings,  which  covers  a 
period  of  four  centuries,  could  be  read  over  in 
three  or  four  hours.  How  different  is  this  swift 
survey  from  the  minute  treatment  which  Macaulay 
gives,  for  example,  to  the  sixteen  years  that  inter 
vened  between  the  accession  of  James  II.  and  the 
death  of  William  III.  Much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
preacher,  the  Hebrew  historian  fastens  upon  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  history,  its  inspirations, 
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and  especially  its  warnings,  and  passes  lightly 
over,  or  touches  not  at  all,  facts,  however  im 
portant,  which  were  of  no  particular  religious 
significance. 

So  we  are  not  to  let  ourselves  be  puzzled  or  dis 
appointed  at  the  omission  from  the  narrative  of 
much  that  would  have  been  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  us.  Rather  have  we  to  strive  to  catch  some 
thing  of  the  large  outlook  of  the  Hebrew  historians 
upon  the  progress  of  the  centuries  ;  something  of 
their  splendid  interpretation  of  history,  their  trium 
phant  faith  in  Israel's  mission  and  destiny,  their 
overwhelming  consciousness  of  God  as  the  Lord 
of  all,  inspiring  history  with  a  sense  of  purpose, 
guiding  it  towards  a  divine  event,  bending  towards 
the  consummation  of  that  purpose  the  resources  of 
the  world  which  He  created  and  controls,  calling 
and  equipping  men  from  generation  to  generation 
to  advance  that  purpose  and  to  interpret  His  will, 
seeking  by  a  discipline  which  was  often  stern,  but 
always,  at  the  heart  of  it,  gracious,  to  bring  them 
into  that  fellowship  with  Himself  for  which  man 
was  originally  destined.  Such  is  the  service  which 
the  historical  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
fitted  to  render  to  those  who  learn  to  read  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE  (Genesis) 

A.— SKETCH  OF  THE  NARRATIVE 
THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  OF 
MAN:  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SIN 
(Gen.  i.-xi.).— A  fine  sense  of  the  divine  purpose 
runs  through  the  Bible  from  end  to  end.  That 
purpose,  according  to  one  of  Israel's  greatest  pro 
phets,  was  to  create  a  world  of  saved  and  happy 
men — saved  through  the  message  of  God's  redeem 
ing  love  declared  by  Israel  (Isa.  xlv.  18-25).  It  is 
fitting  then  that  the  story  of  Israel  should  open 
with  the  story  of  creation.  Of  creation  man  is  the 
climax  and  crown,  and  God  appointed  him  a  task 
which  would  at  once  develop  his  power  and  test  his 
fidelity  ;  but  man  listened  to  the  voice  that  tempted 
him  to  disobedience,  he  fell,  and  thenceforth  the 
fair  world  was  changed.  Deeper  and  deeper  the 
race  plunged  into  sin.  Revenge,  murder,  wicked 
ness  of  every  kind  so  abounded  that  God  in  His 
anger  sent  a  flood  which  swept  the  wicked  race  off 
the  face  of  the  earth— all  but  Noah  the  good  and 
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his  family,  in  whom  the  world  got  a  new  start. 
But  again  the  path  was  downwards,  for  his  descen 
dants  defied  high  Heaven,  and  they  were  scattered 
over  all  the  earth. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  REDEMPTION  :  THE 
ELECT  PEOPLE  (Gen.  xii.-l.).— What  was  to  be 
done  with  a  world  so  depraved  ?  How  was  it  ever 
to  be  restored  ?  Only  by  the  divine  choice  of  a 
nation  which  would  represent  the  true  God  and 
teach  the  rest  of  the  world  the  truth  about  Him. 
At  this  point  the  distinctively  Hebrew  story  begins 
(Gen.  xii.),  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  set 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  world's  sin 
already  described  in  Gen.  i.-xi.  This  new  chapter 
of  history  starts  with  Abraham  (xii.-xxv.).  He 
is  stirred  by  a  divine  impulse  to  migrate  to 
Canaan  in  the  far  west,  for  it  is  upon  that  land 
that  the  great  purpose  of  God  has  to  be  wrought 
out  by  the  descendants  of  this  man.  Various 
fortunes  there  befall  him,  but  through  them  all  he 
is  manifestly  guided  by  the  divine  hand,  and  in 
them  all,  though  he  makes  his  mistakes,  he  shews 
himself  a  man  of  true  magnanimity,  earnest  prayer, 
and  daring  faith,  ready  to  offer  to  God  the  dearest 
thing  he  has,  even  when  that  meant  the  sacrifice 
of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  his  life.  The 
sublime  feature  in  the  character  of  this  man  is  that 
he  habitually  "  trusted "  God  (xv.  6)  when  his 
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future  was  dark,  when  his  heart  was  breaking  ;  and 
it  was  this  that  made  him  fit  to  be  the  father  of 
the  people  through  whom  the  true  religion  was 
to  be  given  to  the  world,  for  trust  is  the  heart  of 
religion. 

The  brief  and  uneventful  story  of  Isaac,  his  son 
(xxv.  f.),  gives  place  to  the  varied  and  romantic 
story  of  Jacob,  his  grandson  (xxvii.-xxxv.),  whose 
character  is  as  complex  as  his  career  is  romantic. 
It  begins  with  a  fraud  which  compels  him  to  flee 
from  the  promised  land  ;  but,  ere  he  starts,  angels 
visit  him  in  a  dream,  and  he  learns  that  heaven 
and  earth  are  not  far  from  each  other.  He  needed 
this  assurance  of  the  divine  presence,  for  in  the 
land  of  his  exile  he  had  a  stern  discipline,  and 
more  than  once  he  was  the  victim  of  selfish  fraud  ; 
but  in  spite  of  it  all  he  prospered,  and  returned  to 
the  old  home  land  with  great  wealth.  The  past, 
however,  was  not  dead  ;  the  brother  whom  he 
wronged  so  long  ago  meets  him  on  the  borders  of 
the  land,  and  with  him  he  has  to  reckon — yes,  and 
with  God  too.  For  in  the  lonely  night  before  he 
crosses,  he  feels  himself  grasped,  as  it  were,  by  a 
mighty  Hand,  and  he  wrestles  with  God  Himself 
until  he  wins  from  Him  a  blessing.  Then  he  is  fit 
to  enter  the  land.  Difficulties  and  sorrows  still 
await  him,  but  now  he  meets  them  as  a  transformed 
man. 
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At  first  it  would  seem  as  if  the  work  for  which 
Abraham  had  been  chosen  would  be  grievously 
thwarted  in  the  person  of  Jacob,  that  curious 
mixture  of  religion  and  worldliness,  of  faith  and 
cunning  calculation.  But  his  vision  of  the  angels 
on  the  bare  hill-side  ;  his  conviction  that  God  would 
go  with  him,  as  Guide  and  Protector,  wherever 
he  went  ;  his  overwhelming  sense  of  God,  in  the 
great  crisis  of  his  return,  as  One  with  whom  he  had 
most  solemnly  to  reckon  and  strenuously  to  wrestle 
— these  things  stamp  him  as  a  true  successor  of 
Abraham  and  a  worthy  exponent  of  religion. 

The  succession  is  continued  in  his  son  Joseph, 
whose  career  is  more  romantic  still  (xxxvi.-l.). 
He,  like  his  father,  is  a  strange  combination — the 
beautiful  young  dreamer  and  the  man  of  affairs, 
full  alike  of  sentiment  and  sagacity.  The  way  he 
had  to  tread  was  a  way  of  sorrow,  but,  like 
Abraham,  he  trod  it  in  faith  and  hope,  and  he 
reached  his  reward  in  the  end.  Through  per 
secution  and  prison,  through  slander  and  sorrow, 
he  rose  to  a  seat  beside  the  throne  of  Pharaoh, 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
great  empire  of  Egypt,  and  by  his  practical  wisdom 
saved  multitudes  from  death  by  famine.  Every 
where  he  is  the  soul  of  honour.  He  is  more  than 
kind  to  the  brothers  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged 
him,  he  repels  the  temptress  in  words  that  will  live 
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for  ever.  In  him  we  feel  the  succession  is  safe. 
He  dies  in  Egypt  and  his  people  settle  there,  but 
he  dies  in  the  sure  hope  that  God  will  one  day 
bring  them  back  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 


/>.— TIIK  SPIRIT  AND  SOURCES  OF  TDK 
NARRATIVE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— There 
is  something  sublime  in  the  opening  words  of 
Genesis,  and  in  the  conception  of  history  which 
underlies  them.  The  story  of  Israel  is  carried 
back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  because,  like 
Jeremiah  (i.  5),  Israel  was  in  the  mind  of  God 
before  she  was  born— nay,  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and  the  world 
had  been  formed.  The  Hebrew  historian  begins  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  the  beginning  was  God. 

The  first  chapter  of  that  story,  which  really 
issues  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  which,  so  far  as 
the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned, 
ends  in  the  efforts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to 
establish  the  religious  life  of  Judah  upon  a  secure 
basis,  appropriately  deals  with  the  fathers  of 
the  Hebrew  people  —  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph.  But  their  clear  figures  are  seen  against 
the  gloomy  background  of  a  world  lying  in  sin. 
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The  first  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  disclose  a 
corrupt  and  depraved  humanity,  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  mire.  They  begin  with  a  fall, 
and  they  move  on  to  the  melancholy  music  of 
repeated  falls.  There  is  wilful  disobedience  to 
the  clear  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God,  there  is 
cruel  murder,  there  is  implacable  revenge,  there  is 
wickedness  so  universal  and  desperate  that  it  must 
be  drowned  in  a  flood.  But  the  blackness  is  lit 
every  now  and  then  with  flashes  of  the  pity  of  God 
— that  pity  which  spares  Noah,  and  sets  the  bow  of 
promise  in  the  sky,  and  gives  the  world  a  new 
start  in  the  call  of  Abraham,  father  of  the  Hebrews, 
father  of  all  the  faithful. 

He  is  divinely  moved  to  turn  westwards,  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  upon  which  the  great  redemptive 
purpose  of  God  for  humanity  (Isa.  xlv.  22)  has  to 
be  historically  wrought  out  through  Israel;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  presents  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  that  purpose  in  the  form  of 
a  biography  of  the  patriarchs,  which,  besides 
suggesting  God's  providential  control  of  life  and 
history,  gives  us  a  real  glimpse  into  the  ideals  of 
Israel,  by  shewing  us  the  kind  of  men  whom  they 
admired  and  to  whom  they  were  happy  to  trace 
back  their  descent.  Of  these  men  Joseph  is  the 
most  winsome  and  Jacob  is  the  most  subtle,  but 
Abraham  is  the  mightiest  religious  force,  the 
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embodiment  of  the  ultimate  and  elemental  qualities 
of  true  religion.  His  blemishes— and  they  are 
not  concealed— are  overshadowed  by  his  colossal 
faith,  that  power  to  see  and  to  trust  the  unseen 
which  is  the  essence  of  religion.  He  trusted  God, 
— that  is  the  key  to  his  life — and  his  trust  was 
rightly  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  (xv.  6). 
He  trusts  the  voice  which  calls  him  to  leave  his 
home  land  for  another  ;  he  trusts  it  when,  with  a 
breaking  heart,  it  seems  to  summon  him  to  yield 
his  well-beloved  child.  The  slenderer  figure  of  Isaac 
has  been  dwarfed  by  the  greatness  of  his  father 
and  son.  Jacob  is  the  great  prototype  of  Israel ; 
he  combines  in  his  own  person  some  of  the  best 
and  some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  gave  his  name.  A  man  of  infinite 
resource  and  a  master  of  strategy,  pursuing  his 
often  selfish  ends  with  inflexible  persistency,  and 
not  too  scrupulous  about  the  means,  he  has  yet  a 
keen  sense  of  the  unseen,  he  knows  his  need  of 
the  divine  presence  in  life's  pilgrimage,  and 
especially  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  he  has  his 
hours  of  solemn  and  mysterious  communion  with  the 
God,  whose  stern  discipline  is  shaping  and  gradu 
ally  transforming  him.  But  nowhere  is  the  provi 
dence  that  watches  over  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  romantic  story  of 
Joseph.  Starting  his  career  with  infinite  promise, 
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but  again  and  again  thrust  backward  and  down 
ward  ;  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  slander,  of  jealousy 
and  ingratitude,  he  yet  achieves,  in  God's  good 
time,  a  seat  beside  the  throne  of  Pharaoh.  And 
how  heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  how  pure  he 
kept  himself  in  the  face  of  the  wiles  of  the 
temptress  (xxxix.  9)  ! 

Such  were  the  men  to  whom  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  as  the  fathers  of  their  race,  as  the  earliest 
channels  of  that  blessing  with  which  the  whole 
world  was  to  be  blessed  (Isa.  li.  2). 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.- -The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  historians  we  shall  never 
know,  for  their  work  has  come  down  to  us  anony 
mously  ;  and  anything  that  it  is  possible  to  learn 
of  the  time,  manner,  or  place  of  its  composition, 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  delicate 
and  complicated  instrument  called  criticism. 
Highly  trained  and  truth-loving  scholars  in  many 
lands  have  been  working  at  these  problems  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half;  and,  though  there  is 
much  that  is,  and  probably  will  ever,  remain 
obscure,  in  many  important  directions  they  have 
reached  conclusions  that  are  practically  unanimous, 
and  that,  therefore,  deserve  the  same  respectful 
consideration  as  do  the  conclusions  of  the  repre 
sentatives  of  any  other  science. 

One  of  the  most  certain  of  these  conclusions  is 
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that  the  story  of  Israel  from  the  beginning  to  the 
death  of  Moses  is  not  all  from  one  pen.  The 
narrative  is  what  is  called  composite,  that  is,  it  is 
put  together  from  more  sources  than  one.  No 
one  could  read  the  Pentateuch  without  feeling  that 
while  much  of  it  was  biographical  and  historical, 
much  of  it — the  whole  of  Leviticus,  for  example, 
and  large  tracts  of  Exodus  and  Numbers— though 
clothed  in  historic  dress,  are  in  reality  legislative, 
dealing  largely  with  ritual  and  cognate  priestly 
interests.  The  historical  and  biographical  part 
— the  part  containing  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs,  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  of  Balak  and 
Balaam,  etc.— with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
is  usually  and  properly  called  the  prophetic  nar 
rative,  because  it  illustrates  the  great  principles  of 
God's  dealings  with  men  on  which  the  prophets 
insisted.  Thus  the  two  outstanding  religious 
types  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophetic  and 
the  priestly,  have  left  a  very  powerful  mark  on 
its  historical  narratives,  and  indeed— except  for 
Deuteronomy,  which  participates  of  the  nature 
of  both,  and  for  other  reasons,  has  to  be  con 
sidered  separately — divide  the  first  six  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  between  them. 

But  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  narrative 
are  themselves  composite.  Of  the  priestly  we 
shall  here  say  nothing,  as,  strictly  speaking,  it 
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belongs  rather  to  the  sphere  of  legislation  than 
of  history.  The  prophetic  narrative,  however,  as 
we  now  have  it,  is  made  up  of  two  documents, 
much  alike  in  spiritual  temper,  but  differing  in 
that  the  one  speaks  of  the  Deity  as  God,  the  other 
as  Jehovah  (or  the  LORD  in  the  English  Bible). 
Where,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  a  story  is 
repeated  with  only  slight  variations,  as,  for  example, 
in  Gen.  xii.  10-20  and  xx.,  we  usually  find  Jehovah 
in  the  one  story  and  God  in  the  other,  and  con 
sequently  we  are  justified  in  assigning  the  one 
story  to  the  one  document  and  the  other  to  the 
other.  But  for  practical  purposes  the  prophetic 
narrative  may  be  considered  as  a  unity  and  con 
trasted  with  the  priestly. 

These  literary  facts  need  disconcert  no  one. 
Rather  should  they  be  welcomed.  For  they  shew, 
first  of  all,  how  precious  the  facts  of  the  history 
were  felt  to  be,  when  three  great  literary  efforts 
were  made,  by  different  groups  of  people,  to 
preserve  them.  And,  secondly,  as  most  of  the 
important  historical  facts  are  attested  by  each 
of  the  sources,  we  have  three  witnesses  where,  on 
the  older  view,  we  had  only  one.  The  sources 
corroborate  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  gospels  do,  the  main  difference  being  that 
each  gospel  is  a  unity  as  it  stands,  which  we  read 
continuously  and  independently  of  the  others, 
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while  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sources  are 
blended  together,  and  have  to  be  extricated  by 
criticism  before  they  can  be  read  continuously — 
though  then,  it  must  in  fairness  be  said,  they  do 
read  continuously  just  as  the  gospels  do. 

But  behind  these  documents  lies  a  long  tradition, 
to  which  they  but  give  permanent  literary  ex 
pression.  The  single  tales  would  be  lovingly  told 
round  camp-fires,  at  festal  gatherings,  and  on  many 
another  occasion,  until  they  were  at  last  crystallised 
by  the  unconscious  artists  who  gave  them  their 
final  form.  Sometimes  the  stories  of  the  great 
events  of  old  would  easily  secure  a  permanent 
place  in  the  memory  as  well  as  in  the  heart,  by 
being  early  thrown  into  the  form  of  poetry.  A 
glance  at  the  English  Revised  Version,  in  which 
the  poetry  is  printed  in  verse  lines  and  made  to 
stand  out  visibly  from  the  surrounding  narrative, 
shews  how  much  poetry,  beginning  with  the  brief 
song  of  Lamech  in  Gen.  iv.  23  f.,  is  scattered  up 
and  down  the  historical  books.  Sometimes  obscure 
snatches  only  are  preserved  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  14  f.), 
sometimes  whole  poems,  such  as  the  glorious  song 
of  Deborah  in  Judges  v.  Two  famous  collections 
of  Israel's  early  poetry  are  expressly  referred  to 
— the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxi.  14), 
and  the  Book  of  Jashar  or  the  Upright  (Josh.  x.  13) ; 
and  probably  much  of  the  stirring  prose  of  the 
c 
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earlier  books  from  Numbers  to  Judges  rests  upon 
unacknowledged  poetry.  So  when,  after  the  time 
of  David,  the  national  self-consciousness  began  to 
develop  vigorously,  and  her  men  of  prophetic 
spirit  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  strange  and 
divinely  led  story  of  her  past,  they  had  in  song  and 
in  tradition  plenty  of  material  to  work  upon  ;  and 
with  minds  and  hearts  inspired  by  the  God  in 
whom  they  believed,  they  wove  this  varied  material 
into  a  literary  and  religious  unity,  as  massive  as  it 
is  brilliant. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    PilRTH    OF    THE    NATION   (ExodllS- 

Deuteronomy) 

A  — SKETCH    OF    THE    NARRATIVE 

REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  BONDAGE  OF 
EGYPT  (Exod.  i.-xv.).  —  Israel,  now  in  Egypt,  was 
being  cruelly  crushed  by  a  new  dynasty  which  had 
arisen  since  Joseph's  time  ;  but  from  this  thraldom 
she  was  redeemed,  under  God,  by  Moses,  whose 
career,  from  his  birth,  was  manifestly  guided  by  a 
vigilant  Providence.  Early  he  shewed  himself  as 
the  sworn  foe  of  injustice,  and  the  fearless  cham 
pion  of  the  oppressed  ;  but  he  was  specially 
strengthened,  on  the  threshold  of  his  great  career, 
by  a  strange  experience  in  which  there  came  to 
him  the  vision  and  the  voice  of  God.  The  sight 
of  a  desert  bush,  burning,  yet  unconsumed,  sent 
him  forth  with  a  new  vision  of  God  and  with  a 
clear  call  from  Him,  upon  his  perilous  and  epoch- 
making  task,  on  which  he  was  now  sure  of  the 
continual  presence  of  God  (i.-iv.). 

The  gigantic  struggle  now  begins  (v.-xii.)  between 
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Moses  and  Pharaoh.  Thick  and  fast  the  blows 
fall  from  Israel's  God  upon  the  obstinate  Pharaoh 
and  the  unhappy  land  of  Egypt :  the  Nile  is  turned 
into  blood,  there  are  plagues  of  frogs,  gnats,  gad 
flies,  murrain,  boils,  hail,  locusts,  darkness,  and — 
most  terrible  of  all — the  smiting  of  the  first-born. 
Then  at  last  the  haughty  Pharaoh  yielded,  and 
Israel  went  free.  His  subsequent  attempt  to  cut 
off  the  departing  Israelites  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  host,  and  the  miraculous  preserva 
tion  of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  a  deliverance  to 
which,  through  all  their  history,  they  never  ceased 
to  look  back  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  and 
which  was  celebrated  in  a  magnificent  song  of 
triumph  (xv.). 

THE  COVENANT  (Exod.  xvi.-xl.).  —  Fresh 
from  their  great  deliverance,  this  was  a  fitting 
moment  for  the  making  of  a  covenant  between  the 
people  and  their  God.  It  was  solemnly  made  at 
the  holy  Mount  of  Sinai,  to  which  they  presently 
wandered  —  God,  on  the  one  hand,  promising, 
through  His  servant  Moses,  to  continue  to  Israel, 
on  condition  of  obedience,  the  grace  He  had 
recently  manifested  in  delivering  them  from 
Egypt  ;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
pledging  themselves  to  that  obedience.  The  divine 
demands  upon  the  covenant  people  were  then 
delivered,  amid  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
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scenes,  in  the  form  of  ten  commandments,  en 
joining  reverence  for  God  and  all  that  is  His,  and 
respect  for  men  and  all  that  is  theirs— life,  property, 
reputation  ;  obedience  to  these  reasonable  demands 
being  regarded  as  the  natural  response  of  a  grateful 
people  to  the  manifested  mercy  of  their  God.  With 
these  demands  are  connected  certain  statutes, 
partly  civil  and  partly  religious  (xxi.-xxiii.),  con 
tained  in  what  is  known  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (xxiv.  7). 

After  an  elaborate  recital  of  directions  for  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.-xxxi.),  we  are 
introduced  to  a  scene  (xxxii.-xxxiv.)  which  illus 
trates,  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  national  history, 
that  leaning  to  idolatry,  or  at  least  to  a  grossly 
material  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  characterised 
Israel  for  centuries.  The  people  took  to  worship 
ping  their  God  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  and  nearly 
forfeited  their  covenant  relationship;  but  Moses 
pled  for  them  with  passionate  earnestness,  and 
they  were  forgiven.  Afterwards  the  great  leader 
received  for  himself  a  special  revelation  of  the  God 
he  worshipped  as  a  God  of  infinite  pity  and  grace, 
"  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  abun 
dant  in  loving-kindness  and  truth"  (xxxiv.).  These 
words,  which  are  the  core  of  Hebrew  religion, 
sound  again  and  again  through  the  history  and  the 
praises  of  Israel  (cf.  Neh.  ix.  17,  Ps.  ciii.  8,  cxlv.  8). 
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The  remaining  chapters  of  Exodus  (xxxv.-xl.) 
simply  state  that  the  instructions  for  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.-xxxi.)  were  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

THE  WILDERNESS  WANDERINGS  (Num 
bers). — As  Leviticus  is  essentially  a  book  of  law 
and  ritual,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  old  historical 
narrative,  it  does  not  call  for  treatment  in  a  sketch 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  After 
an  account  of  the  census  of  the  men  of  war,  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  camp,  of  the  dedication  gifts, 
and  of  laws  of  various  kinds  (Num.  i.-x.),  the 
older  narrative  is  resumed  with  an  account  of  the 
departure  from  Sinai  (Num.  x.  29-36),  which  lets  us 
see  how  important  the  ark  was  for  ancient  Israel. 
The  incidents  of  the  wilderness  wanderings  re 
corded  in  this  book  are  selected  for  their  religious 
significance,  and  go  to  illustrate  either  the  hard- 
heartedness  and  the  shallow  faith  of  the  people,  or 
the  loneliness  and  moral  majesty  of  Moses  (cf.  xi.  f.), 
whose  soul  is  sustained,  and  whose  honour  is  again 
and  again  vindicated  by  God.  The  spies,  who 
were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Canaan  before  Israel's 
assault  upon  it,  bring  back  a  discouraging  report 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  expected:  the  people  lose 
heart,  and  for  their  unbelief  the  whole  generation 
is  doomed  to  die  in  the  wilderness  (xiii.  f.).  This 
lack  of  faith  in  God  is  followed  by  an  organised 
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rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  rebels,  the  vindica 
tion  of  his  authority,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
important  religious  interests  which  had  been  im 
perilled  by  the  rebellion  (xvi.  f.).  Once,  indeed, 
the  strain  of  it  all  proved  too  much  for  even  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  bear,  and  they  shewed  an  unworthy 
precipitation,  which  cost  them  the  sweet  privilege 
of  leading  their  people  into  the  promised  land  : 
neither  lived  to  cross  the  Jordan  (xx.).  Many 
enough  were  the  obstacles  and  discouragements 
the  people  had  to  face  before  they  finally  won  their 
way  to  Canaan  :  the  desert  was  barren,  the  peoples 
that  lay  between  them  and  Canaan  denied  them  a 
passage  through  their  territory.  But  despite  it  all, 
Israel  scores  successes  so  striking  (xxi.)  that  the 
superstitious  king  of  Moab,  in  terror,  sends  for  the 
famous  soothsayer  Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  Summoned  to  curse,  he  is  divinely  compelled 
to  bless,  and  to  predict  for  Israel  a  glorious  destiny  ; 
and  so  she  faces  the  future  with  glowing  hope, 
kindled  by  words  that  fall  from  those  alien  and 
unwilling  lips  (xxii.-xxiv.).  But  speedily  again  the 
people  plunged  into  sin,  succumbing  to  the  allure 
ments  of  idolatry  and  impurity,  prophetic  of  the 
temptations  to  which  for  centuries  they  were  to  be 
exposed  from  the  native  populations  ;  and  the  sin 
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was  fearfully  avenged  (xxv.).  A  new  census  was 
taken,  Joshua  was  designated  as  successor  to 
Moses  (xxvi.  f.),  and  the  time  has  at  last  come 
when  the  occupation  of  the  land  may  begin.  The 
fine  pasture  land  east  of  the  Jordan  was  naturally 
the  first  to  be  seized  and  settled  (xxxii.). 

THE  LAST  WORDS  AND  DEATH  OF  MOSES 
(Deuteronomy). — Moses  has  brought  the  people 
through  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  to  the 
verge  of  the  Jordan.  He  knows  that  his  work  is 
almost  done.  So  he  gathers  them  together,  and 
in  a  solemn  farewell  speech  he  reviews  their 
checkered  experiences  from  the  day  they  left 
Mount  Horeb  (i.e.  Sinai),  shewing  how  those  ex 
periences  illustrated  Jehovah's  love  for  His  people 
(i.-iii.).  The  people,  on  their  part,  however,  have 
the  duty  of  diligently  observing  the  divine  laws, 
comprised  in  chs.  v.-xxvi.,  on  which  their  national 
welfare  and  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  depend  ;  and  this  duty  is  urged  upon 
them  by  Moses  with  deep  and  impressive  earnest 
ness.  Such  a  response  to  such  a  God  was 
eminently  natural  and  reasonable :  for  what  a 
wonderful  God  was  theirs  !  full  of  power  and  full 
of  love,  God  in  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth 
beneath,  a  God  who  had  come  strangely  near  to 
Israel,  and  who  therefore  demanded  from  them 
an  exclusive  and  a  spiritual  homage  (iv.).  After 
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setting  forth  the  laws  which  were  to  govern  their 
national  life,  the  great  leader  again  impressed  upon 
them  the  solemn  duty  of  obedience.  Jehovah's 
manifold  goodness  to  them  throughout  their 
wanderings  should  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  to 
them  ;  and  disobedience  would  be  most  fearfully 
punished  (xxix.).  If,  however,  they  turned  to  Him 
with  truly  penitent  hearts,  they  could  always  count 
upon  His  pity.  It  was  no  hard  or  perplexing  com 
mandment  this,  to  love  their  God  and  to  do  His 
will  :  yet  nothing  in  the  world  was  so  important  as 
this — it  was  nothing  less  than  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  ;  and  he  brought  his  speech  to  a  magnificent 
conclusion  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  people  to 
choose  life.  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set  before  thee 
life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  curse  ;  therefore 
choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  tin- 
seed  ;  to  love  Jehovah  thy  God,  to  obey  His  voice> 
and  to  cleave  unto  Him  ;  for  He  is  thy  life  and  the 
length  of  thy  days"  (xxx.).  He  then  gave  Joshua 
his  parting  charge,  strengthening  him  with  the 
assurance  of  Jehovah's  presence  (xxxi.). 

The  time  for  Moses'  departure  was  now  at 
hand.  From  the  top  of  Pisgah  he  viewed  the  pro 
mised  land  which  he  was  destined  never  to  enter. 
Whereafter  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  an  unknown 
grave  (xxxiv.). 
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B. — THE  SPIRIT  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE 
NARRATIVE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— Genesis 
closed  with  Israel  in  Egypt.  In  that  land  the 
people  had  to  undergo  a  stern  discipline  and  an 
experience  of  redemption,  the  memory  of  which 
remained  with  them  as  a  warning  and  an  inspira 
tion  after  they  had  returned  to  the  land  upon  which 
they  were  to  achieve  their  destiny.  The  story  of 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  their  wilderness 
wanderings  is  unusually  dramatic.  The  hero  is 
Moses,  who  towers  like  a  giant  above  his  often 
rebellious  and  ungrateful  people.  He  is  rightly 
regarded  by  later  ages  as  the  founder  of  Israel's 
religion,  and  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
important  personalities  in  the  whole  history  of 
religion.  The  story  represents  him  as,  from  the 
beginning,  the  instinctive  champion  of  the  op 
pressed,  ready  to  dare  and  do  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  therefore  worthy  to  lead  his  down 
trodden  people  out  of  bondage  into  liberty.  The 
obstacle  that  barred  the  way  was  the  inflexible 
Pharaoh  ;  and  there  is  something  magnificent  in 
the  struggle  of  these  two  mighty  men,  foemen 
worthy  of  each  other's  steel —Moses,  strong  in  God 
and  in  the  naked  justice  of  his  cause  ;  Pharaoh, 
the  incarnation  of  a  might  at  which  even  to-day 
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men  marvel,  as  they  contemplate  the  gigantic  ruins 
of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  ancient  Egypt.  One 
plague  after  another  is  sent  to  humble  the  haughty 
monarch,  and  he  does  not  yield  till  there  falls 
across  his  land  the  terrible  stroke  of  Death. 

No  sooner  did  the  people  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pharaoh  than  they  had  to  face  the  crisis 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  memory  of  their  deliver 
ance  from  it  remained  with  them  for  ever.  Close 
to  this  point  is  appropriately  set  the  story  of  the 
covenant  into  which  Jehovah  entered  with  them, 
revealing  to  them  His  will  and  claiming  them  as 
His  people  on  condition  of  obedience.  The  solemn 
covenant  is  dramatically  followed  by  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf,  which  shews  how  prone  the 
people  were  to  forsake  the  highest,  and  to  move 
upon  the  lower  levels.  Throughout  the  narrative 
the  people  shew  up  badly,  murmuring  against  God, 
rebelling  against  Moses  ;  and  in  this  unlovely 
sketch  we  can  almost  see  the  prophetic  writer 
holding  up  the  mirror  to  the  people  of  his  own 
time.  His  history  is  more  than  a  narrative,  it  is 
a  rebuke  and  a  warning  :  in  it  he  is  saying  to  his 
people,  "  Harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the  wilder 
ness,  when  your  fathers  tempted  Me  "  (Ps.  xcv.  8  f.). 
Hut  the  impatience  and  backsliding  of  the  people 
only  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  lonely  greatness  of 
Moses,  whose  strength  and  inspiration  came  from 
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the  closeness  of  his  intimacy  with  his  heavenly 
Friend  (Exod.  xxxiii.  n). 

But  through  much  disappointment  and  apparent 
defeat,  the  divine  purpose  which  is  working  itself 
out  through  this  strange  people,  moves  steadily  on. 
It  brings  them  at  last  to  the  verge  of  the  promised 
land,  and  one  of  the  fine  dramatic  surprises,  in 
which  the  narrative  abounds,  is  the  appearance  of 
the  foreign  Balaam  at  this  point,  summoned  from 
afar  to  curse,  but  uttering  instead  reiterated  pro 
phecies  of  the  glorious  and  invincible  destiny  of 
Israel  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.). 

The  narrative  is  animated  by  a  noble  conception 
of  God,  which  at  certain  points  receives  compact 
and  definite  expression.  His  purpose  must  ulti 
mately  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  He  raises 
up  men  like  Moses  to  interpret  and  effect  His  will. 
His  demands  upon  men  are  represented  in  the 
so-called  moral  law,  which  ordains  that  they  shall 
reverence  Him,  and  respect  each  other  (Exod.  xx. 
1-17),  and  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
society,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  equity  and 
justice  as  between  man  and  man  (xxi.-xxiii.).  He 
hates  and  punishes  sin — the  narrative  abounds  in 
illustrations  of  this  truth — but  most  of  all  is  He  a 
(iod  of  love  and  pity,  "merciful  and  gracious,  slow 
to  anger,  and  abundant  in  loving-kindness  and 
truth,  keeping  loving-kindness  for  thousands, 
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forgiving    iniquity,    and   transgression,    and   sin " 
(xxxiv.  6  f.). 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NARRATIVE. —This 
long  and  somewhat  complicated  section  becomes 
considerably  simplified  the  moment  we  withdraw 
from  it  the  ritual  section  (Exod.  xxxv.  Num.  x.) 
which  comes  from  the  priestly  document.  What 
is  then  left  is  a  continuous  prophetic  narrative  (or 
rather  two  blended  into  one)  with  a  considerable 
admixture,  especially  in  the  book  of  Numbers, 
from  the  priestly  narrative.  Thus  the  great  docu 
mentary  sources  already  referred  to  in  our  dis 
cussion  of  Genesis  are  continued  in  this  section, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  priestly  source 
is  present  in  much  greater  proportion  here  than 
there.  That  source  dwells  with  characteristic  fond 
ness  upon  the  sacerdotal  institutions  and  usages, 
which  are  here  traced  back  to  Moses  and  Sinai  ; 
but  the  prophetic  narrative  is  more  interested  in 
recording  the  actual  experiences  of  Israel,  and  the 
providence  that  manifested  itself  through  them. 
Both  documents  are  overwhelmingly  interested  in 
religion,  but  in  very  different  aspects  of  it  :  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  one  it  is  the  law  of  life,  to  the 
other  it  is  the  law  of  worship.  In  Deuteronomy, 
which  represents  neither  document,  but  which  is 
believed  to  come,  in  its  present  form,  from  a  period 
(probably  the  seventh  century  B.C.)  midway  between 
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the  publication  of  the  prophetic  documents  (pro 
bably  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries)  and  the 
priestly  (in  the  fifth),  these  two  interests  are  very 
completely  blended. 

Some  poetry—  only  a  fragment  no  doubt  of  what 
once  existed— is  imbedded  in  this  section,  some 
times  longer  poems,  like  the  song  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xv.),  or  the  oracles  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  f.), 
sometimes  short  snatches  like  the  three  preserved 
in  Num.  xxi.,  though  even  these  may  be  of  great 
significance  for  the  history  of  religion,  like  the 
lines  in  Num.  x.  35  f.,  which  so  definitely  connect 
Jehovah  with  the  ark  and  with  war. 

Four  great  documents  have  thus  gone  to  the 
making  of  the  Pentateuch — the  two  prophetic 
narratives,  Deuteronomy,  and  the  priestly  narra 
tive  ;  and  behind  the  oldest  of  these  lies  an  oral 
tradition  and  a  number  of  poems,  which  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  the  deeds  they  celebrate  before 
it  was  finally  enshrined  in  continuous  historical 
narrative. 


CHAPTER   IV 

TUP:  CONQUEST  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF   PALESTINE 

(Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth) 
A. — SKETCH  OF  THE  NARRATIVE 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PALESTINE  (Joshua).— 
Moses  is  dead,  but  the  divine  purpose  marches  on  ; 
and  the  work  which  he  had  laid  down  was  taken 
up  by  Joshua,  who  at  once  began  preparations  for 
an  assault  upon  Canaan  (i.).  Spies  are  first  sent 
across  the  Jordan  to  reconnoitre  and  report  (ii.), 
then  after  solemn  preparation  the  people  themselves 
cross  and  first  set  foot  on  the  land  upon  which 
they  are  to  work  out  their  great  national  destiny 
(iii.),  thereafter  setting  up  stones  to  commemorate 
the  wonder  of  their  crossing  (iv.).  Before  the  first 
assault,  Joshua  was  strengthened  by  the  vision  of  a 
heavenly  leader,  with  sword  drawn  to  fight  for 
Israel  ;  then,  thus  heartened,  he  advanced  upon  the 
strong  walled  city  of  Jericho,  which  fell  straightway 
(v.  f.).  This  initial  success,  however,  was  followed 
by  a  disastrous  defeat,  which  was  traced  to  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  camp  ;  but  when  the  sin  was 
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punished,  success  again  began  to  crown  the  arms 
of  Israel  (vii.  f.),  so  much  so  that  powerful  cities  in 
alarm  sought  to  secure  her  favour  by  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  (ix.).  Everywhere  the  most 
stubborn  opposition  was  offered  to  Israel  by  the 
Canaanite  confederacies,  but  everywhere  strength 
ened  and  helped  by  her  God  she  was,  in  the  main, 
triumphant — in  the  south  (x.),  in  the  north  (xi.), 
indeed  throughout  the  land  from  end  to  end  (xii.). 
This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  land  were  exterminated  :  over 
and  over  again  we  are  reminded  that  in  various 
districts  throughout  the  land  the  Israelites  did  not 
completely  succeed  in  subduing  them  (xiii.  13,  xv. 
63,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  1 1-13). 

Now  that  the  land  has  been  won  and  settled, 
there  appropriately  follows  an  extensive  account 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  various  tribes  and  the 
cities  occupied  by  them  (xiii.-xxi.),  with  special 
mention  of  six  cities  of  refuge  for  innocent  homi 
cides  (xx.).  The  eastern  tribes  who,  by  erecting 
an  altar  of  their  own,  had  fallen  under  the  sus 
picion  of  disloyalty,  stoutly  asserted  their  complete 
devotion  to  the  national  cause  (xxii.).  Joshua,  like 
Moses,  closed  his  work  by  a  farewell  address  to 
the  people,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of  the 
wonderful  way  by  which  their  God  had  led  them 
alike  in  the  remote  and  in  the  recent  past,  of  ho\v 
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He  had  given  them  victory  over  fierce  enemies 
and  possession  of  the  promised  land.  There,  how 
ever,  they  were  destined  to  meet  with  the  perpetual 
temptation  to  idolatry  ;  and  he  solemnly  reminded 
Israel Jof  the  peril  of  compromise,  and  of  the  in 
defeasible  importance  of  serving  their  own  God 
with  whole-hearted  sincerity.  The  people  pledged 
themselves  to  that  service  with  enthusiasm. 
Then,  having  done  his  mighty  work  for  Israel,  the 
great  soldier  died  and  was  buried  (xxiii.  f.) 

BETWEEN  THE  CONQUEST  AND  THE 
MONARCHY  (Judges,  Ruth). — After  an  introduc 
tion,  which  again  reminds  us  how  tierce  had  been 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  land  (i.  i-ii.  10), 
the  real  story  of  this  troubled  period  begins  ;  and 
the  key  to  its  meaning  is  at  once  put  into  our 
hands  in  the  opening  section,  ii.  11  iii.  6,  which 
points  out  that  the  infidelity  of  the  people  was 
regularly  followed  by  disaster  in  the  shape  of 
foreign  invasion,  but  that,  when  the  people  cried 
in  penitence  to  their  God,  He  raised  up  a  leader — 
or  "judge,"  as  he  is  called  in  this  book — who 
delivered  them,  till,  on  his  death,  the  old  idolatry, 
with  all  its  fatal  consequences,  began  again.  Some 
of  the  judges,  such  as  Othniel  (iii.  7-11),  Shamgar 
(iii.  31),  and  the  so-called  minor  judges  (x.  1-5, 
xii.  8-15),  are  little  more  than  names;  of  others, 
long  and  thrilling  stories  are  told.  The  resourceful 
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Ehud,  for  example,  delivered  his  people  from  the 
yoke  of  Moab  (iii.  12-30),  and  Barak,  inspired  by 
the  prophetess  Deborah,  won  a  magnificent  victory 
over  the  Canaanites  in  the  north  (iv.),  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  magnificent  war-ballad  known  as 
the  Song  of  Deborah  (v.).  Peculiarly  stirring  is 
the  story  of  Gideon,  the  hero  who,  by  a  clever 
stratagem,  and  with  only  a  handful  of  men,  delivered 
his  people  from  the  oppression  of  Midian  (vi.-viii.). 
His  son,  Abimelech,  by  a  Canaanite  woman, 
attempted  to  establish  himself  in  Shechem,  but  his 
authority  was  resented  by  the  Shechemites,  and 
in  the  rebellion  which  followed  he  lost  his  life  (ix.). 
The  next  oppressors  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
Ammonites,  who  raided  Gileacl  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  ;  this  time  the  deliverer  is  Jephthah,  whose 
victory  indirectly  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter 
(x.  f.).  The  Philistines,  lying  on  the  south-western 
borders  of  Israel,  oppressed  her  long  and  per 
sistently,  down  even  to  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
v.  17  ff.)  :  the  first  great  champion  of  Israel's 
cause  in  this  long-drawn  conflict  was  Samson, 
whose  story,  full  of  humour,  adventure  and  romance, 
ends  with  a  grim  triumph  over  the  Philistines, 
which  cost  him  his  life  (xiii.-xvi.)- 

The  book  closes  with  two  episodes  which  strik 
ingly  illustrate  the  primitive  religion  and  the  wild 
life  of  those  days.  In  the  one,  a  band  of  armed 
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Danites,  taking  with  them  a  priest,  invade  and 
settle  a  district  in  the  north  (xvii.  f.) ;  in  the  other, 
a  flagrant  breach  of  morality  is  summarily  avenged 
upon  the  tribe  to  which  the  guilty  man  belonged 
(xix.-xxi.). 

In  gentle  contrast  to  all  this  wild  and  troubled 
life  is  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth.  A  man  of 
Bethlehem,  with  his  wife  Naomi  and  two  sons,  is 
driven  by  stress  of  famine  to  Moab,  where  the 
sons  marry  women  of  the  land.  On  the  death  of 
the  father  and  the  sons,  Naomi  resolves  to  return 
to  her  own  land,  and  Ruth,  one  of  her  daughters- 
in-law,  devotedly  accompanies  her.  She  is  provi 
dentially  led  to  Boaz,  a  wealthy  kinsman  of  Naomi's, 
who  loves  and  marries  her  ;  and  thus  she  becomes 
the  ancestress  of  the  great  King  David. 


/>'.— THE  SPIRIT  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE 

NARRATIVE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— Deu 
teronomy  closed  with  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
people  are  on  the  verge  of  the  promised  land,  but 
they  have  still  the  Jordan  to  cross,  and  they  are 
now  without  their  great  leader.  But  the  purpose 
of  God  is  not  defeated  when  His  gifted  servants 
die  :  He  raises  up  others  to  step  into  their  places 
and  continue  their  work.  So,  "after  the  death  of 
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Moses,  Jehovah  spoke  to  Joshua"  (Josh.  i.  i) — a 
sentence  which,  simple  as  it  is,  finely  suggests  the 
living  continuity  of  history  and  the  power  of  God 
to  maintain  His  purpose  through  all  its  chances 
and  changes. 

That  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  demanded  that 
the  people  of  Israel  should  effect  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges  shew  how  that  settlement  was 
effected.  The  obstacles  were  many.  The  native 
populations,  with  their  relatively  high  civilisation 
and  military  resources,  were  able  to  offer  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  Israel's  advance  ;  but  Israel,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  faith  in  Jehovah  which  Moses 
had  taught  her,  pushed  her  way  into  the  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  until— though  not 
till  long  after  his  death— she  was  able  to  call  the 
land  her  own.  Doubtless  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
were  very  checkered  during  the  period  of  the 
conquest,  and  we  know  that  there  were  more 
reverses  than  that  at  Ai  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
progress  was  gradual  and  sure.  And  the  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fine  passage  which  describes 
Joshua  as  being  visited  and  encouraged  by  the 
vision  of  a  heavenly  Leader.  Israel's  leader  is 
triumphant,  because  he  does  not  go  forth  to  his 
warfare  alone,  but  supported  by  an  unseen  One, 
who  is  the  true  Captain  of  Jehovah's  host  (v.  13-15). 
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How  wonderful  a  touch  in  a  record  of  military 
exploits — suggesting  that  a  noble  cause  is  sus 
tained  by  forces  and  inspirations  from  the  world 
that  eye  hath  not  seen.  Everywhere  it  is  plain 
that  religious  interests  are  paramount  to  the  writer. 
The  account  of  Joshua's  life  is  closed  with  two 
noble  valedictory  addresses,  in  which  he  eloquently 
urges  the  duty  of  serving  with  whole-hearted 
gratitude  the  God  who  has  so  wondrously  guided 
the  fortunes  of  Israel. 

In  moving  through  the  period  covered  by  the 
book  of  Judges  the  divine  purpose  is  still  trium 
phant,  though  it  is  confronted  by  numerous  ob 
stacles,  characteristically  attributed  by  the  historian 
to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people  themselves.  In 
point  of  fact,  Israel  found  it  difficult  to  maintain* 
the  position  which  she  had  won.  As  they,  coming 
up  from  the  desert,  had  invaded  and  assailed  the 
Canaanites,  so  they  were  in  turn  assailed  by  other 
foes,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  owing 
partly  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 
and  partly  to  chains  of  Canaanite  forts  which 
divided  the  groups  of  tribes  from  one  another,  they 
were  hardly  ever  able  to  offer  a  united  resistance 
to  the  invader.  Indeed,  the  unity  of  Israel  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  it  was  only  their  common 
worship  of  Jehovah  that  held  them  together. 

The  historian,  ever  eager,  as    we  have  seen,    to 
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press  the  lessons  of  the  history  upon  his  readers, 
throws  into  the  very  forefront  of  the  book  his 
explanation  of  these  various  oscillations  of  the 
national  fortunes  (ii.  11  ff.),  and  briefly  repeats  the 
substance  of  it  in  his  account  of  the  several 
invasions  of  Israel  by  her  aggressive  neighbours 
(cf.  iii.  12-15).  National  calamity  he  connects  with 
religious  decline,  and  national  revival  with  religious 
revival — truths  which  are  never  out  of  date,  and 
which  have  been  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  The  power  of  religion  to 
kindle  enthusiasm  and  to  unite  the  nation  in  a 
common  purpose  is  felt  in  every  line  of  the 
immortal  Song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  v.).  They 
believed  with  all  their  heart  that,  in  their  struggle 
with  the  mighty,  they  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  Jehovah  (v.  23),  sustained  by  Him  and  trium 
phant  in  Him  (v.  2-5).  In  their  own  rough  and 
primitive  way  they  were  conscious  of  being  fellow- 
workers  with  God,  active  participators  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  purpose. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— All 
the  literary  documents  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Pentateuch  run  through  the  book  of  Joshua  also, 
so  that  it  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
Hexateuch.  To  the  priestly  document  belongs  the 
great  bulk  of  chapters  xiii.-\xii.  These  chapters, 
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which  are  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribes  with  their  chief  cities,  do 
not  indeed  deal  with  ritual  or  sacerdotal  interests? 
but  they  have  other  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
priestly  source.  Here,  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
part  which  for  modern  readers  is  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  is  that  contributed  by  the  prophetic 
source — the  two  documents,  blended  into  one, 
which  furnish  the  concrete  detail,  through  which 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  God  of  Israel  make 
themselves  manifest.  It  is  to  this  source  that  we 
owe  the  vivid  narratives  in  the  first  twelve  chapters, 
of  the  sending  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  the  fall  ot 
Jericho,  the  defeat  at  Ai,  the  sin  and  punishment 
of  Achan,  the  wily  stratagem  of  the  Gibeonites. 

This  old  prophetic  source  makes  it  very  plain 
that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  took  a  long  time, 
being  indeed  in  some  districts  never  completely 
effected  at  all  (Josh.  xiii.  13,  rf.  Jud.  i.  27-36).  The 
Israelites,  we  are  frankly  told,  in  certain  cases 
could  not  drive  out  the  native  Canaanites  (Josh. 
xv.  63).  In  accordance  with  this  we  find  Jebusites 
in  Jerusalem  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1 6),  nay,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (i 
Kings  ix.  21).  But  there  are  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
slight  contributions  from  another  source  known  as 
the  Deuteronomic,  because  written  under  the  in 
fluence  and  in  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy.  This 
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source,  idealising  the  history,  regards  the  conquest 
as  completed  within  one  generation  and  under 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxi.  43-45).  The  justification  for  this 
view  is  that  already  the  factors  were  all  present, 
which  were  a  guarantee  for  ultimate  success  :  the 
land  had  been  invaded,  their  leader  was  trium 
phant,  their  God  was  with  them,  His  purpose  was 
sure.  The  older  sources  are  manifestly  the  more 
strictly  historical  :  the  Deuteronomists,  writing 
long  afterwards,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  are  in 
terested,  much  as  the  preacher  might  be,  rather  in 
pointing  the  moral  of  the  facts,  and  in  tracing 
through  them  the  guiding  hand  of  God  and  the 
fulfilment  of  His  purpose. 

This  Deuteronomic  source,  which  consciously 
aims  at  interpreting  the  religious  lessons  of  the 
history  for  popular  edification,  is  much  more  con 
spicuous  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings  :  indeed 
it  is  this  that  has  given  these  books  their  peculiar 
tone  and  colour.  The  groundwork  of  Judges  is 
constituted  by  the  popular  and  no  doubt  very  old 
tales  of  the  heroes  or  judges  who  delivered  their 
people — Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  etc. 
But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  these  stories,  with 
their  rich  and  vivid  detail,  are  set  in  a  sort  of 
homiletic  framework,  which  puts  a  religious  inter 
pretation  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  Israel's^fortunes 
(cf.  vi.  i-io;  viii.  32-34) — an  interpretation  which 
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is  set  forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  introduc 
tion  to  the  book  (ii.  1 1  ff.).  The  old  narratives  are 
what  we  may  call  the  prophetic  history  some 
scholars  suppose  that  they  are  the  continuation 
of  the  prophetic  documents  which  we  saw  to  run 
through  the  Hexateuch :  the  framework  is  Ueutero- 
nomic.  Roughly  speaking,  they  are  related  as 
facts  and  interpretations,  though  of  course  even 
the  oldest  record  of  facts  is  instinct  with  religious 
feeling. 

Behind  these  facts,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  lie  collections  of  poems,  one  wonderful  speci 
men  of  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
(Jud.  v.).  In  the  circumstances  these  poems  would 
be  largely  war-ballads.  This  would  certainly  be 
the  nature  of  the  collection  entitled  the  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Xum.  xxi.  14),  and  probably 
also  of  the  Book  of  Jashar,  one  of  whose  poems 
celebrated  a  victory  of  Joshua,  from  which  an 
interesting  and  striking  quotation  has  been 
preserved  (Josh.  x.  12  f.). 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  MONARCHY  (Samuel) 
A.— SKETCH  OF  THE  NARRATIVE 

SAMUEL  (Samuel  i.-xii.).— The  book  of  Samuel 
opens  in  the  period  of  the  Philistine  wars,  with 
which  the  exploits  of  Samson  had  been  asso 
ciated.  Samuel  is  the  link  between  the  period  of 
the  judges  and  that  of  the  monarchy,  being  at 
once  the  last  of  the  judges  (i  Sam.  xii.  11)  and  the 
prophet  to  whom  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  throne.  After  an  account  of 
his  birth  and  consecration,  his  call  and  growing 
influence  as  a  prophet  (i.-iii.),  the  conflict  with  the 
Philistines  is  described,  which  indirectly  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  In  that  con 
flict,  Israel  sustained  at  first  a  great  and  perplexing 
reverse  (iv.),  but  Jehovah,  whose  ark  had  been 
captured,  mysteriously  vindicated  His  superiority 
to  the  gods  of  the  victors  (vi.  f.),  and  on  Samuel's 
intercession,  gave  Israel  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Philistines  at  Ebenezer  (vii.). 
The  advancing  years  of  Samuel  and  the  peril 

from  the  Philistines  combined  to  inspire  the  people 
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with  a  passionate  desire  for  a  king  who  would  be 
their  leader  in  peace  and  war  ;  they  did  not  realise 
what  a  menace  he  would  be  to  the  property  and  the 
liberty  of  his  subjects  (viii.).  The  choice  had  to  be 
made,  however,  and  Samuel  was  led  to  recognise 
the  coming  king  in  Saul,  a  modest  man,  a  mighty 
champion  of  the  victims  of  injustice  (ix.  f.).  A 
brilliant  military  success  revealed  his  mettle,  and 
he  was  crowned  king  (xi.).  Then  Samuel,  like 
his  great  predecessors  Moses  and  Joshua,  in  a 
farewell  speech,  sought  to  strengthen  the  people's 
faith  in  their  God  and  their  high  destiny  (xii.). 

SAUL  (i  Sam.  xiii.-2  Sam.  i.). — The  real  task 
of  Saul  now  begins.  He  scores  important  initial 
successes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shews  a 
curious  blend  of  scrupulosity  and  defiance  in 
matters  of  religion  (xiii.-xv.).  Samuel  definitely 
breaks  with  him,  and  he  finds  in  the  youthful 
David  the  destined  king  of  Israel  (xvi.).  David's 
brilliant  exploits  in  the  war  with  the  Philistines 
stung  the  now  melancholy  Saul  into  jealousy,  who 
sought  in  various  ways  to  compass  his  rival's  de 
struction,  and  David  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his 
life.  The  love  of  Jonathan  for  David  is  a  fine  foil 
to  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  his  father  Saul  (xvii.- 
xx.).  Thus  persecuted  by  the  vindictive  Saul, 
David  moves,  with  a  band  of  outlaws  who  had 
flocked  to  him,  from  point  to  point  in  Judah,  and 
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more  than  once,  when  fate  put  Saul  at  his  mercy. 
David  magnanimously  spared  his  life  (xxi.-xxvi.). 
After  many  adventures  David  offered  his  services 
to  the  Philistines  (xxvii.),  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  where  the  prospective  con 
flict  with  Israel  was  to  be  decided  ;  but  the  Philis 
tine  lords,  not  unnaturally  suspicious  of  his  loyalty, 
secured  his  dismissal,  whereupon  he  returned  south 
(xxix.  f.).  Meanwhile  Saul,  despondent  and  dis 
consolate,  was  preparing  to  face  the  Philistines  on 
Jezreel.  The  night  before  the  battle  the  desperate 
man  consulted  a  witch  ;  in  answer,  the  dead  Samuel 
appeared  and  solemnlydeclared  that  the  issue  would 
be  defeat  and  death  (xxviii.).  In  the  battle  that 
followed  he  and  Jonathan  perished  (xxxi.),  and 
David,  ever  chivalrous  and  noble,  lamented  their 
death  in  an  immortal  elegy  (2  Sam.  i.). 

THE  REIGN  OF  DAVID  (2  Sam.  ii.-i  Kings  ii.). 
— David  was  then  made  king  of  Judah.  One  of 
Saul's  sons,  with  the  help  of  northern  Israel, 
attempted  to  perpetuate  his  father's  kingdom  ; 
but  in  the  struggle  with  David  which  followed,  he 
was  assassinated  ;  and,  the  way  being  now  clear, 
David  became  king  of  the  whole  nation,  Israel 
and  Judah  together  (ii.  i-v.  5). 

After  subjugating  the  Philistines,  who  had  long 
been  a  menace  to  Israel,  and  capturing  the  almost 
mpregnable  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  David  made  it 
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his  capital,  and  at  once  took  steps  to  give  religion 
its  proper  place  in  the  national  life  by  having  the 
ark  brought  to  Jerusalem.  He  had  also  planned 
to  build  in  his  capital  a  temple  worthy  of  the  God 
he  worshipped  ;  and  naturally  the  most  brilliant 
and  daring  hopes  were  associated  with  the  person 
and  the  throne  of  David  (v.-vii.)— hopes  justified 
alike  by  his  success  in  war  and  by  his  kingly 
chivalry  (viii.-x.). 

But  the  great  king's  reputation  was  not  without 
its  dark  stain.  A  guilty  passion  which  he  had  con 
ceived  for  a  fair  woman  led  him  to  compass  the 
death  of  her  husband  ;  but,  though  he  afterwards 
repented  and  confessed,  he  was  made  to  pay  a 
sorrowful  penalty,  and  the  trail  of  that  sin  ran 
over  all  his  subsequent  life  (xi.  f.).  His  son  Amnon 
cherished  a  similar  guilty  passion,  to  avenge  which 
Absalom  had  Amnon  slain,  and  immediately 
thereafter  fled  the  country.  Thus  two  of  his  sons 
were  lost  to  David.  In  course  of  time  Absalom 
was  brought  back  and  reconciled  to  the  king 
(xiii.  f.).  He  seized  the  opportunity,  however,  to 
foment  a  conspiracy  against  David,  who  was 
actually  obliged  to  leave  the  capital.  The 
rebellion  grew  to  very  serious  proportions,  being 
abetted  by  the  dead  Saul's  clansmen,  and  sup 
ported  by  high  counsellors  of  state  (xv.-xvii.) ;  but 
in  the  battle  which  decided  the  issue,  the  rebels 
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were  routed  and  Absalom  fell,  with  the  consequence 
that  David  was  reinstated  in  popular  favour. 
Soon,  however,  another  struggle  broke  out — this 
time  between  Israel  and  Judah — which  speedily 
assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  rebellion  ;  but  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  it  was  crushed,  and 
David  reigned  supreme  (xviii.-xx.). 

After  this  point  the  record  is  interrupted  by  four 
chapters  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  (xxi,-xxiv.), 
containing  lists  and  exploits  of  David's  mighty 
men  (xxi.  15  ff.,  xxiii.  8  ff.),  and — appropriately 
enough — two  psalms,  one  of  gratitude  for  all  God's 
gracious  deliverances  of  him  (xxii. — Ps.  xviii.),  the 
other  expressing  his  sure  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  dynasty  (xxiii.  1-7).  Of  the  two  remaining 
stories,  the  first  relates  how  an  unexpiated  sin  of 
Saul's  was,  in  accordance  with  ancient  ideas  and 
practices,  avenged  upon  his  seven  sons  (xxi.  1-14), 
the  other  describes  how  the  sin  of  David  in 
taking  a  census  of  his  people  was  punished  by 
pestilence  (xxiv.). 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  now  resumed, 
David  was  drawing  near  the  end  :  the  intrigues 
for  the  succession  resulted  in  Solomon's  being 
proclaimed  king,  and  by  the  adoption  of  stern 
and  ruthless  measures,  every  obstacle  was  removed 
out  of  his  way,  so  that  he  now  sat  securely  upon 
the  throne  of  David  his  father  (i  Kings  i.  f.). 
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/A— THE  SPIRIT  AND  SOURCES  OK  THE 
NARRATIVE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE. -The 
book  of  Judges  throws  welcome  light  upon  the 
period  of  two  hundred  years  or  so  that  inter 
vened  between  the  Exodus  (about  1200  B.C.)  and 
the  accession  of  David  (about  1000  B.C.).  It  shews 
us  an  Israel  grimly  holding  its  own,  but  exposed 
to  the  serious  and  repeated  invasions  of  the 
neighbouring  peoples.  The  Philistines,  who  are 
the  oppressors  towards  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Judges  (xiii.-xvi.),  continue  their  oppressions 
throughout  the  early  chapters  of  Samuel  (i.-vii.), 
and,  indeed,  contest  the  supremacy  of  Israel  down 
to  the  reigns  of  Saul  (xxviii.  f.,  xxxi.)  and  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  17  fif.). 

This  is  the  key  to  the  history.  It  is  increasingly 
felt  by  Israel  that  she  cannot  hope  to  defend 
herself  against  the  assaults  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  unless  she  is  organised  into  a  real  political 
unity  ;  the  common  faith  of  her  tribes  in  Jehovah 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  given  her  a  religious  unity 
already.  This  political  unity  practically  meant  a 
kingdom  and  a  king  :  thus  we  pass  by  a  natural 
transition  from  the  days  of  the  judges  to  the  days 
of  the  monarchy.  Samuel  belongs  to  both  periods 
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— at  once  the  last  of  the  judges  and  the  prophet 
who  summoned  Saul  to  the  throne. 

Samuel,  Saul  and  David  are  the  three  outstanding 
figures  in  the  books  of  Samuel  :  through  these  three 
men  the  divine  purpose,  which  is  working  itself  out 
through  Israel,  moves  on  to  increasing  realisation. 
The  service  of  Samuel  was  manifold.  He  must 
have  been  a  powerful  inspiration  to  Israel  in 
her  attempts  to  resist  Philistine  aggression  ;  but 
perhaps  his  most  significant  service  was  the  sum 
moning  of  Saul  to  the  task  of  leadership  in  this 
venture — "  to  be  prince  over  my  people  Israel  ; 
and  he  shall  save  my  people  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines"  (i  Sam.  ix.  16).  Thus  did  the 
monarchy  arise.  To  do  her  work  for  the  world, 
Israel  must  be  able  to  live  in  some  measure  of 
security,  and  develop  a  national  life  of  her  own. 

Saul,  her  first  king,  must  have  been  in  many 
ways  a  most  attractive  personality :  a  man  of 
magnificent  presence,  of  great  courage,  of  high 
patriotism,  of  some  military  genius,  yet  modest 
withal.  Lovable  he  must  have  been  too  ;  after  all 
his  failures,  the  men  of  Jabesh  were  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  to  recover  his  dead  body  (i  Sam.  xxxi. 
1 1  f.),  and  the  noble  elegy  of  David  speaks  as 
eloquently  for  the  attractiveness  of  Saul  as  for  the 
magnanimity  of  David  (2  Sam.  i.).  But  a  deep 
shadow  rests  upon  his  life.  He  became  per- 
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nianently  estranged  from  the  prophet  to  whom  he 
owed  his  throne,  he  grew  jealous  of  the  winsome, 
versatile,  popular  David,  he  was  not  so  successful 
in  his  stupendous  task  of  preserving  Israel  from 
the  aggressions  of  her  neighbours  as  he  had  hoped 
to  be.  The  failure,  which  seemed  to  be  written 
across  his  life,  was  partly  aggravated,  as  it  is  partly 
explained,  by  a  native  melancholy  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  predisposed.  He  was,  in  a 
real  sense,  "  rejected  " — rejected  by  the  severe  logic 
of  events  ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  one  of  Israel's  great  men,  though  not  among 
the  greatest,  and  that  he  laid  the  foundations  upon 
which  David  so  successfully  built. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  later  ages  regarded 
David  and  the  throne  which  he  established  is  as 
intelligible  as  it  was  exuberant.  He  was  clearly 
a  man  of  magnetic  charm,  and  he  united  in  his 
own  person  a  marvellous  combination  of  qualities. 
He  was  a  skilful  minstrel,  a  great  poet,  a  brave 
warrior,  a  chivalrous  foe,  a  born  leader  of  men,  a  far- 
seeing  statesman,  a  man  of  profound  religious  feel 
ing,  altogether  a  king,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  His  character  is  not  without  its 
weaknesses  and  even  its  vices  of  the  gravest  kind, 
and  the  historian  makes  no  attempt  to  palliate 
these  ;  but  he  it  was  who  first  gave  Israel  her  place 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  thus  made  a 
E 
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contribution  of  the  first  importance  to  the  realiza 
tion  of  the  divine  purpose.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  later  ages  should  regard  him 
as  the  anti-type  of  the  Messianic  King,  whose 
dominion  was  to  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

THE  SOURCES  OFTHE  NARRATIVE.— Many 
of  the  difficulties  we  have  all  experienced,  in  reading 
the  books  of  Samuel,  are  cleared  up  the  moment 
we  recognize  the  presence  of  different  sources.  We 
used  to  wonder,  for  example,  why  Saul,  who  in 
I  Sam.  xvi.  21,  greatly  loves  David  and  makes  him 
his  armour-bearer,  should  in  xvii.  55-58  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  him  ;  or  how  David,  who  in  xvi.  18  is 
"  a  mighty  man  of  valour  and  a  man  of  war,"  can 
be  identical  with  the  young  shepherd  boy  of 
xvii.  38  f,  who  cannot  wield  a  sword,  and  who  cuts 
a  sorry  figure  in  a  coat  of  mail.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  there  are  here  two  sources,  an  earlier  and  a 
later,  agreeing  in  the  main,  but  differing  in  detail. 

With  this  key  in  our  hand,  we  can  unlock  many 
another  difficulty.  Every  one  has  been  struck,  for 
example,  by  the  two  different  conceptions  of  the 
monarchy.  In  ch.  ix.  it  is  a  blessing  and  a  gift  of 
Jehovah  ;  the  first  king  is  anointed  by  divine  com 
mission  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Philistines 
(ix.  1 6) :  in  ch.  viii.  the  popular  request  for  an 
earthly  king  is  regarded  as  an  implicit  rejection  of 
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the  divine  King  (viii.  7),  and  the  monarchy  as 
destined  to  prove  a  vexation,  if  not  a  curse.  Need 
less  to  say,  the  former  view  is  the  earlier  and  the 
more  historical  ;  the  latter  rests,  at  least  in  part, 
upon  a  comparatively  long  and  melancholy  ex 
perience  of  the  monarchy,  and  is  rather  an  inter 
pretation  than  a  presentation  of  the  historical 
facts.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  edification 
are  predominant. 

As  in  the  prophetic  documents  of  the  Hexateuch 
the  sources  in  Samuel  are  frequently  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them  ;  but  facts 
like  these — and  there  are  many  such — put  their 
presence  beyond  doubt.  The  original  documents 
were  probably  of  a  biographical  kind,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  careers  of  Samuel,  Saul  and 
David  ;  and  as  each  of  these  lives  involved  the 
other  two,  and  was  written  from  a  different  stand 
point,  the  not  inconsiderable  difficulties  that  con 
front  the  attentive  reader — especially  of  i  Samuel 
— are  readily  explained.  But  the  continuous 
account  of  David's  career  in  2  Sam.  ix.-xx.  is 
practically  homogeneous,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  historical  writing  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI 

'I'm-:  HISTORY  OF  THE    MONARCHY 
''Kings  Chronicles) 

A.    -SKETCH    OF   THE    NARRATIVE 

THE  REIGN  OF  SOLOMON  (i  Kings  iii.-xi.). 
—On  the  threshold  of  his  reign,  Solomon  besought 
God  for  wisdom  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  He  care 
fully  organized  his  kingdom,  his  people  were  pro 
sperous,  and  he  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation 
(iii.  f.).  He  soon  began  his  preparations  for  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  temple  and  palace.  His 
friendship  with  the  king  of  Tyre  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  great  timber  forests  of  Lebanon,  and 
also  the  services  of  skilled  Phoenician  artists  and 
workmen.  The  buildings,  erected  at  the  cost  of 
much  time,  labour,  and  money,  were  of  great 
splendour  ;  and  not  only  the  buildings,  but  the 
vessels  and  everything  connected  therewith  (v.-vii.). 
When  the  temple  was  finished,  the  ark  was  brought 
up  and  set  in  the  most  holy  place,  and  the  sacred 
building  was  solemnly  dedicated  with  prayer,  after 
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which  sacrifice  was  o  fie  red  and  a  seven  days' 
festival  held.  The  erection  of  the  temple  was  an 
event  of  great  significance  for  the  history  and  the 
religion  of  Israel.  Solomon  fortified  Jerusalem 
and  other  strategic  points  ;  with  his  navy  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  distant  lands, 
whither  the  fame  of  his  wealth  and  wisdom  pene 
trated  (viii.-x.).  But  his  glory  was  destined  to 
decline.  His  many  foreign  wives  deflected  him 
from  whole-hearted  allegiance  to  his  God.  Rebel 
lions  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  his  empire,  and 
— most  ominous  of  all — his  oppressive  rule  provoked 
a  revolt  of  his  own  subjects,  headed  by  the  astute 
Jeroboam,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Egypt,  but 
returned  on  the  death  of  Solomon  (xi.). 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  SOLOMON  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  NORTHERN  KINGDOM  (i  Kings 
xii.  -2  Kings  xvii.;. — Rehoboam,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Solomon,  continued  the  oppressive 
measures  of  his  father,  with  the  result  that  northern 
Israel  revolted,  and  over  it  Jeroboam  I.  was  pro 
claimed  king  (937-91  5  B.C.).  From  that  day  till  the 
fall  of  the  capital,  Samaria,  in  721  r,.c.,  there  were 
two  kingdoms,  and  Israel  and  Judah  went  separate 
ways.  Jeroboam  formally  established  idolatrous 
worship  throughout  the  land,  notably  at  the 
sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and  Dan,  which  he  intended 
to  be  rivals  to  the  great  temple  of  Judah  at  Jeru- 
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salem  ;  but  it  was  prophetically  announced  that 
the  idolatrous  altar  at  Bethel,  as  also  the  idolatrous 
dynasty  and  kingdom,  were  doomed  to  destruction 
(xii.  i-xiv.  20).  During  Jeroboam's  reign  over 
Israel  three  kings  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah — 
(a)  Rehoboam  (937-920),  in  whose  reign  Jerusalem 
was  invaded  by  the  king  of  Egypt ;  (b)  Abijah 
(920-917) ;  and  (c)  the  reforming  king,  Asa  (9 17-876), 
who  was  continually  embroiled  in  war  with  Israel 
(xiv.  2 1 -xv.  24),  The  long  reign  of  Asa  was  marked 
in  Israel  by  a  series  of  bloody  revolutions,  some 
brief  reigns,  and  changes  of  dynasty  (xv.  25- 
xvi.  28) — Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  (915-913) ; 
Baasha,  who  assassinated  him  (913-889);  Elah, 
his  son  (889-887)  ;  Zimri,  his  assassin  and  suc 
cessor,  who  reigned  only  a  week  (887) ;  Omri,  the 
able  and  energetic  soldier,  who  made  Samaria  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom 

(887-875). 

His  son  and  successor  was  the  well-known  Ahab 
(875-853),  with  whom  the  great  prophet  Elijah 
came  into  collision  (xvi.  29-xxii.  40).  Through  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king, 
he  had  introduced  into  Israel  the  worship  of  the 
Phoenician  Baal,  in  chastisement  for  which  drought 
and  famine  fell  upon  the  land.  Suddenly  Elijah 
appeared  before  Ahab,  denounced  his  idolatry,  and, 
after  Jehovah  had  signally  proved  His  power  upon 
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Mount  Carmel,  he  had  the  Baal  prophets  slain. 
Threatened  by  Jezebel  he  fled  to  Horeb,  where  he 
was  strengthened  by  a  new  experience  of  the  God 
for  whose  honour  he  was  contending  (xvii.-xix.). 
Elijah  was  the  champion  of  an  inflexible  morality 
no  less  than  of  a  pure  religion  ;  and  upon  Ahab, 
whose  covetousness  led  him  to  perpetrate  a  judicial 
murder,  he  pronounced  a  very  stern  word  of  doom 
(xxi.).  In  a  strenuous  conflict  with  the  Syrians  to 
the  north-east,  Ahab  proved  victorious  ;  but  in  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  recover  Ramoth  from  them, 
he  lost  his  life.  Contemporary  with  him  in  Judah, 
and  in  some  enterprises  allied  with  him,  was  the 
reforming  King  Jehoshaphat  (876-851),  son  of  Asa 
(xx.  xxii.).  Ahab's  son,  Ahaziah  (853-851),  was, 
like  his  father,  an  idolater  ;  he  consulted  a  Philis 
tine  god  when  he  was  sick,  and  over  him,  as  over 
his  father,  Elijah  uttered  his  word  of  doom 
(2  Kings  i.). 

This  mighty  prophet's  place  was  taken,  when  he 
passed  away,  by  Elisha,  whose  manifold  activities 
were  spread  over  the  next  four  reigns.  Ahaziah 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Joram  (851-842), 
during  whose  reign  Moab  revolted  from  Israel. 
In  a  crisis  of  the  campaign  that  ensued,  Elisha  was 
consulted  (ii.  f.).  He  appears,  indeed,  chiefly  as  a 
worker  of  miracles  of  grace,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  stern  Elijah  (iv.) ;  but  he  must  have  exerted 
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considerable  influence  on  politics.  In  the  Syrian 
wars  he  is  a  very  conspicuous  figure.  Once  he 
is  even  consulted  by  the  Syrian  king  (v.-viii.),  and 
he  instigated  the  revolution  which  brought  the 
idolatrous  dynasty  of  Ahab  to  an  end  and  set  Jehu 
(842-814)  upon  the  throne  (ix.  f.). 

During  his  career  there  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Judah  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Jehoram  (851 -843),  who 
married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  ;  his  son, 
Ahaziah  (843-842  :  viii.  16  ft'.),  who  was  killed  in  the 
revolution  of  Jehu  (ix.  27  f.)  ;  Athaliah  (842-836), 
who  was  slain  in  the  revolution,  inaugurated  by  the 
priest  Jehoiada,  which  set  Joash  (836-796),  the  son 
of  Ahaziah,  upon  the  throne  (xi.).  Joash,  who  owed 
his  throne  to  the  opponents  of  Athaliah  and  her 
idolatrous  Phoenician  worship,  fittingly  took  steps 
to  restore  the  temple  and  the  worthy  worship  of 
Jehovah  (xii.).  During  his  reign  and  that  of 
Jehoahax,  the  contemporary  king  of  Israel  (814- 
797),  Judah  was  threatened  and  Israel  very  severely 
harassed  by  the  Syrians  ;  but  in  the  following 
reign  Joash  (797-781),  encouraged  by  the  dying 
Elishii,  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  losses  of  Israel 
(xiii.).  His  ambitious  contemporary,  Amaziah  of 
Judah  (796-782),  challenging  his  supremacy,  was 
worsted  in  the  campaign  which  followed.  The 
reigns  of  their  successors,  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel 
(781-740),  and  Azariah  (better  known  as  Uzziah, 
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xv.  32)  of  Judah  (782-740),  were  long,  brilliant,  and 
successful  (xiv.  23~\v.  7).  It  was  then  that  literary 
prophecy  took  its  rise,  Amos  prophesying  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  Isaiah  ''in  the  year  that 
King  Uxziah  died''  (Isa.  vi.  i).  Then  follows  a 
period  of  revolution,  anarchy,  brief  reigns,  and 
frequent  changes  of  dynasty  in  Israel,  the  misery 
being  aggravated  by  ruinous  payments  to  Assyria, 
the  empire  which  was  soon  to  absorb  the  weaker 
states  in  western  Asia.  Israel  had  no  less  than  five 
rulers  within  seven  years  (xv.).  Zechariah  and 
Shallum  (740),  who  reigned  only  seven  months 
between  them,  Menahem  (740-737),  Pekahiah  (737- 
736),  and  Pekah  (736-733).  In  Judah  Uzziah  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jotham  (740-736),  and  he  by 
Aha/  (736-725),  who  took  the  ominous  step  of 
summoning  Assyria  to  help  him  against  a  coalition 
of  Israel  and  Syria,  which  had  been  formed  against 
him.  This  act  definitely  made  Judah  the  vassal 
and  tributary  of  Assyria  (xvi.).  Soon  afterwards 
Israel  also  became  Assyria's  vassal,  but  her  king, 
Hosea  (733-721),  throwing  off  his  allegiance, 
brought  down  upon  his  country  the  vengeance  of 
Assyria,  which  in  721  took  the  capital  Samaria, 
and  brought  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  an  end.  The 
partly  depopulated  cities  were  settled  by  colonists 
from  the  east,  and  these  diverse  elements  explain 
the  mixed  worship  of  later  times  (xvii.). 
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FROM  THE  FALL  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE 
CAPTIVITY  OF  JUDAH  (2  Kings  xviii.-xxv.).— 
The  history  is  now  confined  to  Judah.  Hezekiah 
(725-696),  the  son  of  Ahaz,  inaugurated  important 
religious  reforms.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
Judah  was  swept  by  an  Assyrian  invasion,  but  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  sacred  temple,  was 
miraculously  preserved,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold 
(xvii.-xx.).  The  idolatrous  Manasseh  (696-641) 
undid  much  of  the  religious  work  his  father  had 
done,  and  cruelly  persecuted  those  who  challenged 
him  (xxi.).  His  son  Amon  (64 1 -639)  was  succeeded, 
after  a  brief  reign,  by  Josiah  (639-608),  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  book  (ap 
parently  Deuteronomy),  discovered  in  621,  in 
augurated  a  far-reaching  religious  reform,  whereby 
the  various  high  places  throughout  the  land  were 
abolished,  and  worship  was  centralized  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  temple.  The  hopes  of  the  reformers 
received  a  staggering  blow  through  the  death  of 
Josiah  upon  the  battlefield  fighting  against  Egypt, 
which  had  gone  out  to  contest  the  supremacy  of 
Assyria.  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  after  a  brief  reign  of 
three  months  (608),  was  carried  as  Pharaoh's 
prisoner  to  Egypt  (xxii.  f).  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Jehoiakim  (608-597).  This  is  the  period 
of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk.  The 
Assyrian  empire  fell  in  607,  and  its  place  was 
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taken  by  the  Babylonian  Empire,  whose  vassal 
Jehoiakim  became  when  the  power  of  Egypt  was 
broken.  In  course  of  time,  however,  he  rebelled, 
and  consequently  drew  upon  his  land  the  vengeance 
of  Babylon.  In  the  three  months'  reign  of  his  son 
Jehoiachin  (597),  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  her 
most  prominent  citi/ens  swept  into  exile,  including 
(the  prophet  Ezekiel  and)  the  king,  Jehoiachin, 
who  languished  in  Babylon  for  thirty-seven  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Zedekiah  (597-586), 
who,  like  Jehoiakim,  rebelled.  The  Babylonians 
took  Jerusalem  after  a  long  and  terrible  siege, 
reduced  the  temple  and  palaces  to  ashes,  levelled 
the  walls  with  the  ground,  and  carried  off  all  but 
the  poorest  of  the  people  into  exile.  Thus  the 
history  of  Judah  as  a  kingdom  came  to  an  end,  as 
that  of  Israel  had  ended  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  before  (xxiv.  f.). 


/>'.— THE    SPIRIT    AND    SOURCES    or 
THE  NARRATIVE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— The 
book  of  Kings  covers  a  period  of  about  four  hundred 
years — from  the  accession  of  Solomon  about  970 
B.C.  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586,  or,  strictly,  to 
the  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  his  Babylonian 
prison  in  the  middle  of  the  exile  (561).  The  brevity 
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of  the  narrative  shews  at  a  glance  that  it  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  a  detailed  political  history :  here, 
as  in  the  earlier  books,  the  predominant  interest 
is  religious.  Of  course,  the  political  aspect  is  not 
ignored — we  learn  facts  of  importance  about  Israel's 
wars  with  Syria  (i  Kings  xx.)  and  Assyria  (2  Kings 
xviii.  f.)  ;  but  that  is  almost  everywhere  subordi 
nated  to  the  religious  aspect. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  book  proves  this. 
Like  the  book  of  Judges,  the  book  of  Kings  is  con 
trolled  by  a  scheme  which  seeks  to  point  the  moral 
of  each  reign,  as  the  moral  of  each  period  was 
pointed  in  the  older  book.  This  is  part  of  the 
work  of  the  writers  of  the  Ueuteronomic  school, 
who  made  it  their  business  to  interpret  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  to  impress  them  upon  the  con 
sciences  of  present  and  future  generations.  The 
particular  lesson  which  those  writers  press  home 
without  ceasing  is  the  wrong  of  worshipping  upon 
the  high  places  or  sanctuaries  scattered  through 
out  the  land,  at  which  a  worship  was  practised 
that  was  essentially  idolatrous  and  often  immoral. 
Now  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  reform  repre 
sented  by  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  to  abolish 
this  improper  worship,  and  to  centralize  worship 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  could  be  con 
trolled  by  those  who  cared  for  its  moral  dignity 
and  purity  (cf.  Deut.  xii.)  ;  and  the  historians, 
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reviewing  the  long  story  of  the  past  in  the  spirit 
enjoined  by  this  book,  find  that  past  stained  from 
end  to  end  by  this  false  worship.  This  is  the  test 
by  which  the  various  reigns  are  tried,  and  king- 
after  king  falls  under  condemnation  in  the  stereo 
typed  language  which  prefaces  the  account  of 
every  reign  :  "  the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away,  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
in  the  high  places"  (2  Kings  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4). 
This,  like  the  "  following  after  other  gods  "  in  the 
book  of  Judges  (ii.  12,  19),  is  the  foul  blot  which 
explains  the  calamities  of  the  people,  and  which 
brings  both  Israel  and  Judah  at  the  last  to  political 
extinction  and  exile.  And  just  as,  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  the  lesson  of  the  history  is  set  forth  not 
only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  but 
elaborately  at  its  beginning  (ii.  1 1  ff.),  so,  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  it  is  presented  towards  the  close, 
after  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  and  the 
fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  Kings  xvii.X 
Manifestly  the  religious  interest  is  predominant. 

But  this  is  proved  in  other  ways.  One  can 
hardly  help  noticing  that,  whenever  the  historian 
expands  in  his  account  of  a  reign,  some  religious 
interest  or  personality  is  prominent.  Solomon 
gets  nine  chapters  (i  Kings  iii.-xi.),  but  then  he 
was  the  builder  of  the  Temple,  the  account  of 
which  bulks  largely  in  his  story.  The  reigns  of 
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Hezekiah  and  Josiah  are  described  with  com 
parative  fulness,  but  the  latter  reign  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  xxii.  f.),  and  in  the 
former  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  a  far  more  con 
spicuous  figure  than  Hezekiah  (xviii.  f.).  We  are 
fairly  well  informed  of  the  reign  of  Ahab  (i  Kings 
xvii.  ff.),  but  largely,  it  is  plain,  because  of  Elijah's 
conflict  with  him.  Clearly  the  interest  of  the 
historian  or  the  compiler  of  the  book  is  mainly 
in  religious  ideas  and  religious  men. 

He  has  used  his  facts  to  carry  home  a  most  salu 
tary  and  impressive  lesson.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere 
(Messages  of  the  Prophetic  and  Priestly  Historians, 
p.  184),  "The  history  covered  by  the  books  is  a 
large  contribution  to  the  divine  purpose,  that 
purpose  which  works  itself  out,  though  a  king 
disguise  himself  on  the  battlefield  to  escape  it 
(2  Kings  xxii.  30,  34),  and  though  another  king 
'shed  innocent  blood  very  much '  (2  Kings  xxi.  16). 
From  the  human  standpoint,  the  history  of  the 
monarchy  had  been  an  almost  unbroken  tragedy  ; 
from  the  brilliant  promise  of  David's  reign  to  that 
dark  day — followed  by  days  darker  still — when 
Israel's  hopes  lay  shattered  on  the  field  of  Megiddo 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30).  First  the  northern  kingdom, 
then  the  southern,  plunged  through  disobedience 
into  exile  and  sorrow — one  never  to  emerge  again. 
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But  the  work  of  the  other  was  not  yet  done.  In 
the  purpose  of  God  she  had  yet  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  teach.  Out  of  the  exile  He  delivered  the 
people  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  as  once  He  had 
delivered  the  holy  city  itself  from  Assyrian  menace 
and  assault.  Thus  in  a  very  deep  sense  were 
fulfilled  the  brave  words  of  Isaiah  :  'The  remnant 
that  is  escaped  out  of  the  house  of  Judah  shall 
again  take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upward. 
For  out  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant, 
and  out  of  Mount  Zion  they  that  shall  escape  :  the 
xeal  of  Jehovah  shall  perform  this'"  (2  Kings 
xix.  30  f.). 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— The 
book  of  Kings  frequently  alludes  to  the  sources  on 
which  it  rests.  Apart  from  the  book  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (i  Kings  xi.  41),  they  are  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  usually  referred 
to  in  the  stereotyped  summary  which  closes  the 
account  of  a  reign.  To  these  sources,  which  seem 
to  have  contained  accounts  of  wars,  conquests, 
conspiracies,  buildings,  etc.,  the  writer  refers  such 
of  his  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  the  political 
facts.  They  were  hardly  official  annals,  but  rather 
probably  some  such  records,  based  it  may  be  on 
official  annals,  as  the  book  of  Kings  has  preserved 
for  us  in  its  relatively  long  account  of  Solomon. 
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The  compiler — unfortunately  for  us,  who  have  no 
other  records — says  very  little  about  the  political 
history,  and  practically  nothing  about  the  social 
conditions  of  the  time,  partly  because  his  readers 
could  find  that  elsewhere,  partly  because  his  aim 
was  to  interpret  the  history  and  to  elicit  from  it  the 
religious  lessons  which  it  was  fitted  to  teach.  We 
have  already  seen  what  form  this  Deuteronomic 
contribution  takes,  and  how  thoroughly  it  pervades 
the  narrative. 

It  seems  also  altogether  probable  that  the  com 
piler  drew  upon  prophetic  biographies.  In  addition 
to  certain  brief,  though  not  unimportant  allusions 
to  prophets  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  history, 
there  is  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah,  which  may  well 
have  come  from  a  life  of  the  prophet,  in  the 
account  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  during  the  reign 
of  Hexekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  f.)  ;  and  there  are  the 
unusually  full  and  graphic  accounts  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  in  the  section  i  Kings  xvii.-2  Kings  viii. 
Considering  the  brevity  of  the  book  of  Kings,  the 
length  and  fulness  of  this  section  are  out  of  all 
perspective  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  goes  to 
confirm  the  impression  that  behind  it  lies  a  bio 
graphy  of  these  prophets,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  prophetic  biographies  constitute  a  not  unim 
portant  source  of  the  book  of  Kings. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  RESTORATION  FROM  EXILE  (Ezra-Nehcmiah) 

.      y/.— SKETCH  OF  THE  NARRATIVE 

THE  Babylonian  empire  has  fallen.  The  Persian 
Cyrus  is  now  master.  Many  of  the  Jews  exiled  in 
Babylonia  took  advantage  of  a  decree  he  issued 
permitting  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild 
the  temple  (537).  An  altar  was  erected  and  sacri 
fice  established,  but  then  and  for  long  afterwards 
the  Jews  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Samaritans 
(Ezra  i.-iv.).  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  preaching 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  building  of  the  second 
temple,  begun  in  520  and  temporarily  checked  by 
the  Persian  governor,  was  completed  in  516 
(v.  f.;. 

Then  follows  a  blank  of  nearly  sixty  years.  In 
458  Ezra,  a  scribe,  of  priestly  lineage,  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  clergy  and  laity,  and  armed  with  a  commission 
from  the  Persian  king  to  investigate  the  religious 
condition  of  Judah  and  to  teach  the  law  (vii.  t.). 
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Finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  some  of  the  leading 
men  had  imperilled  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  race 
and  religion  by  marrying  foreign  women,  he 
brought  the  matter  home  to  the  consciences  of 
the  people,  and  took  measures  to  secure  that  the 
guilty  should  be  convicted  (ix.  f.). 

Fourteen  years  after  (444),  Nehemiah,  a  cup 
bearer  in  the  Persian  palace,  hearing  of  the  forlorn 
condition  of  his  countrymen  in  Judah,  asked  and 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to  restore'  the 
ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  i.-iii.).  Her  jealous 
foreign  neighbours  did  all  they  could  to  frustrate 
his  efforts,  and  to  discredit  and  entrap  him  ;  but 
the  resourceful  and  energetic  Nehemiah  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them,  and  in  less  than  eight 
weeks  the  walls  were  finished,  after  which  measures 
were  taken  to  have  the  city  strongly  guarded  and 
more  thickly  peopled  (iv.-vii.).  A  national  assembly 
was  held,  at  which  the  law  was  read  daily  ;  the 
people  made  a  humble  confession  of  sin,  and  vowed 
to  support  the  temple  service,  and  to  abstain  from 
intermarriage  with  the  heathen  and  from  trade  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (viii.-x.).  The  population  of  the 
city  was  increased  by  special  drafts  from  outside, 
the  walls  were  formally  dedicated,  and  the  main 
tenance  of  the  temple  services  secured.  On  his 
return  to  Jerusalem  in  432,  Nehemiah,  with  his  old 
energy  and  zeal,  took  drastic  steps  to  reform 
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existing  abuses,  opposing  with  especial  sternness 
Sabbath  trade  and  intermarriage  with  foreigners 
(xi.-xiii.). 

ESTHER 

Esther,  a  Jewish  maiden,  had  been  made  queen 
oi  Persia,  in  place  of  Yashti,  deposed  for  con 
tumacy  (i.  f.j.  Her  foster-father,  Mordecai,  who 
had  once  been  the  means  of  saving  the  king's  life, 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  courtier 
Hainan,  by  refusing  to  cio  him  obeisance.  In 
revenge  Hainan  planned  to  destroy  the  whole 
Jewish  race  throughout  the  empire  (iii.).  liy 
the  courage  of  Esther,  however,  acting  on  the 
patriotic  suggestion  of  .Mordecai  that  she  should 
intercede  for  her  people  with  the  king,  the  tables 
were  completely  turned.  Not  only  was  Hainan's 
plan  frustrated,  and  his  ambitions  defeated,  but  he 
himself  was  hanged  upon  the  gallows  he  had 
erected  for  Mordecai  ;  Mordecai  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  honour  held  by  Hainan  (iv.-vii.)  ;  and 
when  the  day  came  round  that  had  originally  been 
appointed  for  the  massacre,  the  Jews,  in  whose  favour 
meantime  a  royal  counter-decree  had  been  issued, 
instead  of  being  themselves  destroyed,  succeeded 
in  devoting  to  destruction  large  numbers  of  their 
enemies,  with  the  result  that  the  empire  at  large  was 
inspired  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Jews.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  glad  Purim  festival  (\iii.-x.). 
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/>. — THE  SPIRIT  AND  SOURCES  ui-'  THE 
NARRATIVE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE. —A  late 
psalmist  complains  that  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet  in  the  land  (Ixxiv.  9).  In  point  of  fact, 
practically  all  the  great  prophecy  of  Israel  falls 
into  the  period  before  or  during  the  exile  :  the 
prophetic  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch  is  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  pre-cxilic.  After  the  exile,  priestly 
institutions  and  ritual  interests  are  predominant, 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  priestly  character  of 
much  of  the  post-exilic  literature.  The  reason  for 
the  change  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  political  exist 
ence  of  Israel  being  extinguished  by  the  exile,  the 
national  life  had  nothing  round  which  to  gather 
itself  but  religious  usages  and  institutions.  It  was 
by  these  that  Israel  must  henceforth  live,  if  she 
was  to  live  at  all  ;  it  was  to  the  formulation  and 
propagation  of  these  therefore  that  her  patriots 
devoted  themselves. 

We  have  already  seen  how  large  a  section  of  the 
Hexateuch  is  contributed  by  the  priestly  writers — 
the  whole  of  Leviticus,  and  large  parts  of  Exodus, 
Numbers  and  Joshua.  Their  object  was  to  trace 
the  institutions  of  Israel  to  their  origin  in  the 
distant  past.  This  same  impulse  created  the  desire 
to  write  the  history  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
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period  after  the  return  from  the  priestly  point  of 
view.  The  result  is  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  inspired  and 
controlled  by  the  priestly  spirit,  and  are  as  unlike 
as  could  be  to  the  prophetic  narratives  of  the 
Hexateuch. 

No  sketch  of  the  narrative  as  told  by  the  Chron 
icler  has  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  the  genealogical 
introduction  to  which  the  first  ten  chapters  are 
devoted,  the  book  traverses  precisely  the  same 
ground  as  the  latter  part  of  Samuel  and  the  whole 
of  Kings.  Jiut  it  traverses  that  ground  in  its  own 
way.  It  omits  much — the  story,  for  example,  of 
David's  sin  and  the  rebellion  of  Absalom — and  it 
tells  us  little  of  importance  that  is  new.  But  it  has 
its  own  peculiar  standpoint,  seen  from  which  the 
history  is  almost  transformed.  That  standpoint 
is  the  temple  at  Jerusalem — the  temple,  round 
which  the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  later  Jews 
clung,  after  the  return  from  exile.  The  Chronicler 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  story  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  which  in  his  day  had  become  the  more 
or  less  idolatrous  province  of  Samaria  (cf.  2  Kings 
xvii.  29-33,  E/ra  iv.  1-3)  :  he  practically  ignores  it 
altogether.  It  is  only  the  story  of  Judah  that  he 
cares  for  and  tells  ;  but  still  more,  Jerusalem,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  temple  where  Judaism  was,  so  to 
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speak,  concentrated,  visible,  incarnate.     We  might 
not  unfairly  describe  his  work  as  a  Church" History. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  book,  explaining  alike 
most  of  its  omissions  and  amplifications.  Where- 
ever  the  narrative  expands,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  temple  or  ritual  interests  are  involved. 
Much  of  the  long  section  devoted  to  David  (T  Chr. 
xi.-xxix.)  is  occupied  with  the  story,  which  has  no 
equivalent  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  of  his  prepara 
tions  and  arrangements  for  the  temple  service, 
though  the  temple  was  not  actually  built  till  the 
reign  of  his  son  Solomon.  Again,  most  of  the  story 
of  Hezekiah,  which  in  the  book  of  Kings  presents  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  Assyrian  menace  and  of  the 
commanding  figure  of  Isaiah,  is  taken  up  in 
Chronicles  with  an  account  of  the  great  passover 
held  in  connection  with  the  reformation  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  f.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  about  the  spirit  oi 
the  book  of  Chronicles.  The  spirit  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  the  same  :  indeed  in  their 
present  form  they  come  from  the  same  hand. 
There,  too,  the  temple  and  the  institutions  of 
Judaism  are  paramount.  The  earlier  chapters  of 
Ezra  deal  with  the  building  of  the  temple  by  the 
exiles  after  their  return  ;  the  last  chapter  of 
Nehemiah  illustrates  the  earnestness  and  energy 
with  which  he  enforced  its  sanctity,  opposed  inter- 
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marriage  with  foreigners,  and  defended  tho 
Sabbath. 

This,  then,  is  the  form  in  which  the  divine  pur 
pose,  which  we  have  seen  to  run  through  the  long 
history  of  Israel,  now  moves  forward.  Formerly 
seen  in  great  inspiring  and  controlling  ideas,  it 
now  seems  to  be  enshrined  in  institutions  ;  and  in 
passing  from  the'prophetic  to  the  priestly '.historians, 
one  is  almost  conscious  of  a  decline.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Israel  could  not  have  saved 
her  national  distinctiveness  in  any  other  way  than 
by  erecting  such  institutional  barriers,  behind  which 
she  was  enabled  to  preserve  intact  the  priceless 
prophetic  heritage  of  the  past. 

The  exclusiveness  which  this  involved  and  en 
couraged  could  of  course  develop  in  unlovely  ways  ; 
and  of  these  the  most  unlovely  is  represented  by 
the  late  book  of  Esther.  Charmingly  as  the  story 
is  told,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  inspired  by 
a  spirit  of  aggressive  national  pride,  and  of  hostility 
and  hatred  to  all  that  lies  outside  of  Judaism  (if. 
ix.  1-16).  This,  however,  is  but  the  perverted  ex 
pression  of  a  truth  (cf.  iv.  14)  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  that  "He  who 
watches  over  Israel  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps " 
(Ps.  cxxi.  4). 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NARRATIVE.— The 
book  of  Chronicles  rests  in  large  measure  upon  our 
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canonical  book  of  Kings,  whole  sections  of  which  it 
frequently  repeats  word  for  word.  The  book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  to  which  the  Chronicler 
often  refers  his  readers  for  further  information,  was 
apparently,  however,  not  the  canonical  book  of 
Kings,  but  an  edifying  commentary  upon  it — a 
midrash,  as  he  calls  it  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  27)— written 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  itself. 
The  prophetic  sources  occasionally  alluded  to  were 
probably  sections  of  this  book  of  Kings,  which  the 
prophets,  Sumuel,  Nathan,  Gad  (i  Chr.  xxix.  29), 
Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  32),  etc.,  were  believed  to  have 
composed.  These  documentary  facts  shew  that  the 
Chronicler  has  very  little  to  add  to  what  we  already 
know  from  the  book  of  Kings  ;  his  contribution 
rather  lies  in  the  sacerdotal  emphasis  and  setting 
of  the  history. 

It  is  he,  too,  who  has  given  their  present  form  to 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which,  with 
Chronicles,  form  a  continuous  priestly  history  of 
Israel  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century,  B.C. 
For  the  period  after  the  return,  besides  official  lists 
and  documents,  he  possessed  unusually  valuable 
sources  in  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
part  of  which  have  been  preserved  intact,  and 
tell  their  story  in  the  first  person.  We  have,  for 
example,  Ezra's  owrn  description  of  the  homeward 
march  from  Babylon,  and  of  his  indignant  sorrow 
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at  the  state  of  affairs  he  found  in  Jerusalem  (viii.  f.)  ; 
and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  long  and 
delightful  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah 
(i.-vi.,  xiii.)— this  man  who  had  "come  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (ii.  10) — in  which 
he  describes  the  measures  he  took  to  restore  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  people. 

These  memoirs  reveal  a  personality  as  gracious 
as  it  was  strong.  Nehemiah  was  a  man  of  initia 
tive  and  resource,  a  statesman  of  vision,  skilful 
to  plan  and  swift  to  execute,  a  champion  of  the 
poor,  a  lover  of  his  country,  a  devout  worshipper 
of  his  God.  By  strengthening  and  organizing 
Jerusalem  at  a  critical  period  of  her  history,  he 
rendered  an  immeasurable  service  to  Judaism. 
Man  of  action  as  he  was,  he  was  no  less  a  man  of 
prayer  :  everything  he  took  in  prayer  to  God  (ii.  4, 
iv.  4,  v.  19,  etc.).  Even  in  the  priestly  atmosphere 
of  the  later  period,  an  almost  prophetic  type  of 
piety  could  grow  and  flourish.  Across  the  com 
plex  movement  of  the  centuries  God  was  fulfilling 
His  purpose,  and  He  never  left  Himself  without 
a  witness. 


CHAPTER  VI 1 1 

THE  RELIT.IOUS  VALUE  OF  THE  HISTORICAL 
NARRATIVE 

GOD  AS  REDEEMER.— To  the  devout  Hebrew 
two  facts  in  history  stood  out  before  all  others — 
the  fact  of  Sin  and  the  fact  of  God.  The  conflict 
between  these  mighty  Antagonists  is  represented  as 
emerging  at  the  very  beginning  of  human  history, 
and  it  continues  to  be  waged  unceasingly.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  imagination  of  man's  heart,  which  is 
evil  from  his  youth  (Gen.  viii.  21)  ;  on  the  other 
side  is  the  omnipotent  God,  who  loves  the  man 
whom  He  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and 
who  yearns  to  redeem  him.  He  is  a  just  God,  no 
doubt  ;  but  the  Bible  thinks  of  Him  still  more  as  a 
redeeming  God. 

This  thought  is  repeatedly  enforced  alike  on 
the  historical  and  on  the  spiritual  arena.  Israel's 
national  history  began  in  a  great  act  of  redemp 
tion,  when  she  was  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  ;  the  memory  of  that  deliverance  re 
mained  as  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  Israel,  and 
as  an  incontrovertible  reminder  that  her  God  was 
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a  redeeming  God.  Nearly  seven  centuries  after 
wards  this  lesson  was  again  stamped  indelibly  upon 
the  national  mind  by  the  deliverance  of  Israel* 
through  the  agency  of  Cyrus,  from  the  Babylonian 
exile  in  which  she  had  languished  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Then  was  their  mouth  filled  with  laughter 
and  their  tongue  with  singing  :  then  they  confessed 
with  joy,  "Jehovah  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad"  (Ps.  cxxvi.  2  f.).  And  this 
exhibition,  upon  the  field  of  history,  of  God's  re 
deeming  love  and  power  was  but  an  adumbration 
of  that  more  amazing  deliverance  from  sin,  which 
was  only  seen  in  all  its  wonder  after  Jesus  came — 
He  who  was  born  to  save  His  people  not  from 
their  enemies,  but  from  their  sins  (Matt.  i.  21)— 
but  which,  even  by  the  saints  of  the  older  covenant, 
had  been  tasted  in  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
ways. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD.  — Even  the 
primitive  stories  with  which  the  Old  Testament 
narrative  begins,  are  radiant  with  an  exalted  con 
ception  of  God.  He  does  not  sit  upon  some  distant 
heavenly  throne,  far  removed  from  the  interests 
and  the  affairs  of  men.  He  is  the  Friend  of  man. 
He  walks  about  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  and  speaks  to  His  earthly  friends  (Gen.  iii.). 
He  closes  the  door  of  the  ark  behind  Noah(vii.  16). 
He  speaks  to  Abraham  and  to  Moses  as  a  man  to 
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his  friend.  We  are  impressed  at  the  very  begin 
ning  of  the  Bible,  as  we  are  impressed  all  through, 
with  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  Hebrews  for 
the  personality  of  God.  He  was  as  real  to  them 
as  they  were  to  one  another,  a  Person  as  truly  as 
they  were  persons. 

JUST  AND  MERCIFUL.— Above  all,  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  supremely  interested  in 
the  moral  conduct  of  men.  He  is  a  God  who  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  iniquity  in  its  every  shape 
and  form  :  how  deeply  He  hates  it  the  early  stories 
of  Genesis  abundantly  prove.  He  casts  the  guilty 
pair  out  of  His  beautiful  garden  (iii.  24).  He 
drowns  the  wicked  world  with  a  flood.  Two  ex 
ceptionally  evil  cities  He  destroys  with  fire  and 
brimstone  (xix.  24  f.).  Yet  He  is  not  an  inexorable 
and  relentless  God.  Though  He  punishes,  He  is 
full  of  pity  :  though  He  chastises,  He  forgives. 
The  most  radiant  fact  in  the  world  is  that  "the 
mercy  of  God  is  all  the  day"(Ps.  Hi.  i  >.  He  is 
merciful  to  the  guilty  Adam  and  his  wife,  aud 
clothes  their  nakedness  with  coats  of  skins  (iii.  21  \ 
He  is  merciful  to  the  red-handed  Cain,  and  sets 
His  mark  upon  him  (iv.  15).  After  the  flood,  His 
mercy  shines  out  again,  and  He  vows  to  curse  the 
ground  no  more  again  for  man's  sake  (viii.  21). 
This,  the  sublimest  aspect  of  His  character,  is 
summed  up  in  the  classic  words,  whose  echo  is 
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heard  more  than  once  in  the  Old  Testament — 
"merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and 
abundant  in  loving  kindness  and  truth  ;  keeping 
loving-kindness  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin;'  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6  f.). 

UNIQUENESS    OF     ISRAEL'S    GOD.— From 
very  early  times,  Israel  had  a  deep  consciousness 
of  possessing    a    God    incomparably   superior   to 
every  other  god,  and  the  facts  prove  that  she  was 
right.     Two  facts  more  especially.     The  first  is — 
that,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  for  the  tribes  to  go 
their  several  ways  during  the  wild  and  unsettled 
period  of  the  judges,  and  to  lose  sight  of  their 
national  unity,  that  unity  was  maintained  ;  but  it 
was  only  their  faith  in  a  common  God  that  main 
tained  it.     It  was  their  common  faith  in  Jehovah 
that  held  the  tribes  together,  with  every  temptation 
to  drift  apart.     How  powerfully,  then,  must   the 
sense  of  this  God  have  been  borne  in  upon  their 
national  consciousness  by  their  great  leader  Moses! 
But  still  more  significant  of  the  unique  character  of 
the  God  they  worshipped  is  the  other  fact  that,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Israel's  religion  was  not 
obliterated  or   absorbed    by   the    religions  of  the 
Canaanitc  peoples,  from  whose  civilization   Israel 
learned  so  much.     We  know,  alike  from  the  book 
of  Judges  and  from  the  prophets,  something  of  the 
temptation  to  which  Israel  was  continually  exposed 
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from  the  native  religions,  and  before  which  she 
sometimes  fell.  But  in  the  long  run,  it  was  her 
religion  that  triumphed,  and  theirs  that  perished  ; 
and  nothing  but  its  inherent  superiority,  nothing 
but  the  unique  character  of  Israel's  national  God, 
could  have  saved  her  religion  from  being  absorbed 
by  the  others.  Israel  was  therefore  manifestly 
right  when  with  proud  humility  she  claimed  that 
there  was  no  God  like  her  God. 

THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE  IN  HISTORY.— Thib 
God  was  the  Lord  of  history,  Lord,  too,  of  the 
lives  of  men.  In  a  hundred  ways  His  purpose 
is  thwarted  by  the  cowardice,  the  cruelty,  the 
obstinacy  of  men  ;  but  on  it  goes  undismayed,  and 
in  the  long  run  victorious.  The  Egyptians  may 
try  to  stamp  out  His  people,  but  "the  more  they 
afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  the 
more  they  spread  abroad"  (Exod.  i.  12).  Great 
leaders  die,  but  others  are  raised  up  (Josh.  i.  j), 
and  the  work  goes  on  without  haste,  without  rest. 
The  Old  Testament,  with  its  fine  survey  of  the 
centuries,  helps  us  to  feel  that  history  is  not  a 
chaos,  but  an  orderly  progress,  and  that  despite 
innumerable  obstacles  and  infinite  opposition,  some 
how  the  will  of  God  is  done,  and,  though  it  be 
through  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  other  kingdoms, 
His  kingdom  comes. 

PROVIDENCE  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  LIFE.— 
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And  what  is  true  on  the  great  scale  of  history  is  true 
on  the  smaller  scale  of  the  individual  life.  Through 
it,  too,  runs  a  purpose  and  a  providence.  Nowhere 
is  this  affirmed  so  explicitly  or  worked  out  with 
such  convincing  power  and  beauty  as  in  the  story 
of  Joseph,  that  pure,  strong  man,  whose  hopes  were 
dashed,  and  whose  career  seemed  blasted  again 
and  again.  Through  all  the  stern  discipline  of  his 
life  he  recognised  the  gracious  hand  of  God,  who 
has  the  strange  power  not  so  much  of  triumphing 
over  opposition,  as  of  actually  bending  that  opposi 
tion  to  His  sen  ice,  and  of  making  His  enemies 
directly  contribute  to  the  realization  of  His  pur 
pose.  "  He  not  angry  with  yourselves/''  says  Joseph 
to  his  brethren,  in  his  gracious,  magnanimous  way, 
'"that  ye  sold  me  hither;  for  God  did  scud  me 
before  you  to  preserve  life.  So  now  //  was  not  you 
that  sent  me  hither,  but  God"1  (Gen.  xlv.  5,  8).  Very 
striking  are  the  words  which  all  but  close  the  story 
of  Joseph,  ''  Ye  meant  evil  against  me  ;  but  God 
meant  it  for  good  "  (1.  20).  What  a  winsome  doc 
trine  of  Providence  is  this,  and  how  happy  would 
the  lives  be  that  were  lived  under  the  inspiration 
of  it! 

ELECT  MEN. — As  her  history  moved  on,  Israel 
was  definitely  conscious  of  being  chosen  by  God 
to  bring  the  world  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion  and  the  true  God,  whom  she  felt  herself 
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alone  to  possess  ;  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  greatest 
prophets,  she  was  to  be  "for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  that  My  salvation  may  be  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "(Isa.  xlix.  6).     Bur  within  the  elect  nation 
stand  elect  men,  who  identified  themselves  more 
or  less  completely  with    the    divine  purpose,  and 
who  were  qualified  and  inspired  to  be  its  adequate 
interpreters.     It  is  not  an  accident  that  so  much 
of  the  history  in  the  Old  Testament  is  essentially 
biography  ;  it  is  because  the  purpose  was  felt  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  men.      With   perhaps  a  certain 
patriotic  pride,  the  eloquent  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  his  eleventh  chapter,  recapitulates 
the  history  of  his  people,  and  enumerates  the  heroes 
of  faith.      Through   all   the   centuries   were  men 
whose  faith  was  as  a  point  of  light  amid  the  sur 
rounding   darkness ;   together   they  constituted   a 
line   of  light  which   made   the   continuity  of  the 
divine  purpose  visible,  as  it  travelled  across  the 
ages.     The  better  Hebrews  always  felt  themselves 
to  be  compassed  about  by  this  great  cloud  of  wit 
nesses  ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  such 
biography  as  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament.     It  is 
in  Israel's  conspicuous  men  that  the  divine  forces, 
so  to  speak,  concentrate  themselves.     It  is  in  them 
that  the  divine  nature  is  revealed.     They  are  the 
true  revelation. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  history 
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of  a  nation  is  nothing  but  the  biography  of  its  great 
men  ;  there  are  a  thousand  subtle  influences  at  work 
among  the  common  people,  which  powerfully  shape 
the  national  destiny.  Hut  these  influences  often 
have  their  origin  in  daring  and  original  spirits. 
One  man  m.'iy  count  for  more  than  ten  thousand 
other  men  in  the  development  of  national  life  ; 
and  it  was  a  true  instinct  that  led  the  Hebrew 
historian  to  concentrate  his  attention  so  frequently 
on  patriarchs  like  Abraham,  on  kings  like  David 
or  Josiah,  on  prophets  like  Elijah  and  Elisha,  on 
priests  like  Ezra,  and  statesmen  like  Nehemiah. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  strong  men  exercise  a  great 
influence  over  their  own  and  sometimes  subsequent 
ages  ;  and  when  these  strong  men  are  good  men, 
they  are  God's  noblest  gifts  to  a  people.  They 
deserve  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  a  nation's  his 
tory,  and  they  are  a  permanent  inspiration.  The 
day  can  never  come  when  the  story  of  Israel's 
great  men  will  be  read  with  unmoved  hearts  ;  men 
of  deep  and  ready  faith  like  Abraham,  whose  faith 
God  counted  for  righteousness  ;  men  like  Jacob 
who  felt  that  they  were  unworthy  of  the  least  of 
God's  mercies  ;  men  of  purity  like  Joseph  who 
could  not  "  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God"  ;  men  like  Moses  who  could  endure  as  seeing 
the  Invisible  One  ;  men  like  Joshua  who  went 
forward  to  their  fight  with  the  sense  that  they  were 
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not  alone,  but  that  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
was  with  them  ;  men  like  Elijah  who  were  prepared 
to  face  fearful  odds  and  to  brave  the  anger  of  a 
king  and  queen  in  defence  of  religion  and  justice  ; 
men  like  Nehemiah  who  imposed  upon  themselves 
arduous  and  dangerous  tasks,  because  they  "  sought 
the  welfare  ;:  of  their  people.  On  noble  lives  like 
these  our  own  lives  may  be  nourished  into  nobility  ; 
and  we,  surrounded  by  so  great  and  goodly  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  may  well  take  heart  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  its. 

THE  ELECT  NATION.— So  much  for  the  elect 
men,  through  whom  the  divine  purpose  was  con 
spicuously  advanced.  They  served  the  nation  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nation,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  was  to  serve  the  world.  But  Israel  only 
learned  this  lesson  in  the  bitter  experience  of  exile. 
During  that  period,  and  under  the  teaching  of  a 
great  prophet  (Isa.  xl.-lv.),  the  people  came  to 
understand  more  particularly  why  God  had  chosen 
them  and  set  them  apart,  that  it  was  to  bless  the 
world  with  the  knowledge  of  Himself  which  they 
possessed  in  peculiar  measure.  The  nation  was  to 
be  "the  servant  of  Jehovah.'"'  Doubtless  this  idea 
of  election  for  service  was  not  held  steadily  before 
the  mind.  Often  it  was  ignored  and  in  practice 
even  repudiated  ;  but  the  nobler  spirits,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  exilic  prophet  on,  continued  to 
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cherish  it — it  is  the  idea  that  inspires  the  book  of 
Jonah.  What  a  fine  conception  of  national  duty 
and  obligation  !  and  how  well  it  would  be  if  each 
of  the  great  modern  nations  cared  and  strove  to  be, 
too,  in  some  real  sense,  a  servant  of  the  Lord  and 
a  servant  of  the  great  world  ! 

QUALIFIED  FOR  SERVICE  THROUGH 
SUFFERING.— Through  the  very  political  ex 
tinction  of  Judah,  God  had  prepared  some  better 
thing  for  her  than  she  had  ever  known  before,  or 
than  perhaps  she  could  ever  have  known  without  it. 
Forced  from  the  land,  the  city,  the  temple,  the  in 
stitutions  they  loved,  the  people  found  through 
their  very  experience  of  sorrow  a  larger  thought 
of  God  and  of  religion.  The  exile  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  their 
own  history  ;  the  nobler  spirits  gathered  up  and 
worked  over  the  literary  treasures  of  the  past,  and 
hopefully  planned  for  the  days  to  come.  They 
came  to  understand  themselves  and  their  destiny 
in  relation  to  the  great  world.  They  had  lost  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  ;  but  though  they  yearned  for 
her,  if  possible,  with  a  still  more  passionate  long 
ing,  they  found  in  time,  through  their  very  loss,  the 
unseen  City  of  God.  They  had  lost  the  temple, 
and  all  the  stately  worship  and  ceremony  so  inti 
mately  associated  with  it — the  temple  preserved 
so  miraculously  from  destruction  in  Isaiah's  time 
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when  the  other  high  places  of  Judah  went  down 
before  the  Assyrians,  the  temple  on  which,  by  this 
deliverance,  God  seemed  to  have  conferred  ever 
lasting  life.  They  lost  that,  but  they  could  not 
abandon  their  religion  ;  and  when  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  it  in  the  temple  upon  the 
glorious  ritual  and  ceremony  of  ancient  days,  they 
kept  it  alive  all  the  more  surely  by  the  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer.  Prayer  rose  before 
God  as  the  incense  which  could  no  longer  rise,  and 
the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  took  the  place  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  which  could  be  offered  no  more 
(Ps.  cxli.  2).  The  temple  gave  place  to  the  syna 
gogue,  and  this  could  only  be  a  gain  to  religion, 
considered  as  a  spiritual  force.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  exile  made  Hebrew  religion  a 
more  spiritual  thing  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Thus  the  exile  was  more  than  a  tragedy.  It 
rendered  a  magnificent  service  to  religion  by 
deepening  and  spiritualizing  it.  In  it  Judah  died 
to  rise  again  into  a  more  abundant  life.  She 

"  Laid  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 
And  from  the  ground  there  blossomed  red 
Life  that  should  endless  be." 

During  and  after  the  crisis  of  exile  the  people 
clung  more  tenaciously  than  ever  to  a  sense  of 
their  place  and  function  in  world-history.  They 
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refused  to  be  extinguished.  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment  they  essayed  the  task  of  reconstructing 
their  national  life,  and  they  did  it  so  successfully 
that  centuries  of  wandering  and  persecution  have 
done  nothing  to  obliterate  it.  They  saw  that 
their  particular  national  task  was  a  religious  one, 
and  they  have  won  an  imperishable  influence  by 
devoting  themselves  to  it  with  their  whole  heart. 

RELIGION  AS  VISION.— The  infinite  import 
ance  of  religion  to  national  welfare  and  character 
is  illustrated  by  every  page  of  Old  Testament  his 
torical  narrative.  But  what  is  religion  ?  The 
essence  of  religion  is  faith  (Gen.  xv.  6),  and  faith 
is  defined  in  well-known  words  as  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  proving  or  test  or  conviction 
of  things  not  seen  (Heb.  xi.  i).  In  one  of  its  funda 
mental  aspects,  religion  is  vision — a  vision  of  the 
unseen.  To  be  religious  is  to  be  already  a  citizen 
of  the  world  invisible.  This  sense  of  the  touch  of 
the  Unseen  upon  their  lives  is  strong  in  the  great 
men  of  Israel.  Moses,  it  is  finely  said  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  27),  "endured,  as  seeing 
the  unseen  One.'3  Similarly  Elisha,  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  is  unafraid,  because  he  sees  the  moun 
tain  to  be  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  him  (2  Kings  vi.  15).  So  Isaiah,  at  a  time 
when  his  heart  must  have  been  perplexed  and  sore, 
has  his  vision  of  the  Lord  sitting  upon  Hiseverlast- 
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ing  throne,  high  and  lifted  up — a  vision  which  com 
forted,  inspired,  and  steadied  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days  (Isa.  vi.).  So  Nehemiah,in  the  Persian  court, 
is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  God,  and  sends 
up  to  Him  a  winged  word  of  prayer  for  help  (Neh. 
ii.  4).  These  men  had  visions  of  a  world  other 
than  That  in  which  they  lived  and  moved.  Things 
unseen  by  other  eyes  were  seen  by  them  ;  that 
which  at  best  others  might  hope  for,  to  them  was 
real.  Such  men  were  mighty  forces  in  this  world, 
because  already  they  lived  in  the  eternal  world. 
They  saw  the  unseen.  They  had  conscious  inter 
course  with  the  invisible  Power  that  was  about 
them.  In  the  strength  of  this  they  did  their 
present  duty  and  faced  the  future  with  quiet  and 
hopeful  hearts.  And  is  this  not,  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  the  essence  of  religion  ? 

RELIGION  AS  THE  INSPIRATION  OF 
NOBLE  MORALITY  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE.— 
This  religion,  however,  must  make  its  power 
felt  in  the  world  that  now  is  ;  and  especially 
must  it  express  itself  in  just  social  relations. 
Religion  is  worth  nothing  if  it  has  not,  as  its 
counterpart,  a  noble  and  effective  morality.  The 
Hebrew  passion  for  God  never  lost  itself  in 
mysticism  ;  in  the  most  practical  way  it  sought 
to  establish  justice,  mercy,  fair  play  between 
man  and  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  written  large 
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on  every  page  of  prophecy  ;  but  it  is  just  as  clear 
in  the  history.  It  was  the  deep-seated  resentment 
against  Solomon's  oppression  of  the  common 
people,  against  the  forced  labour  and  the  iniqui 
tous  taxation,  that  provoked  the  rebellion  which 
sundered  the  nation  in  twain.  Later,  it  was  Elijah, 
the  fierce,  uncompromising  champion  of  Jehovah, 
who  was  also  the  intrepid  champion  of  justice, 
assailing  and  denouncing  the  very  king  upon  his 
throne  for  his  cruel  wrong  to  Naboth.  Four 
centuries  afterwards  we  find  Nehemiah,  the  man 
whose  life  is  rooted  in  prayer,  strenuously  defend 
ing  the  poor  against  cruel  and  rapacious  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  (Neh.  v.  1-13).  And 
Deuteronomy,  the  book  which  with  such  persuasive 
eloquence  urges  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
people  the  duty  of  serving  and  loving  their  God, 
is  just  the  book  which  with  tender  and  uniform 
persistency  pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 

RELIGION  AS  WORSHIP.— Again,  religion 
must  express  itself  in  worship.  The  interest  taken 
throughout  in  the  temple  and  its  worship  is  very 
striking.  It  appears  first  in  the  large  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  the  story  of  its  erection  by 
Solomon.  The  account  of  the  reign  of  Joash  in 
2  Kings  xii.  is  occupied  chiefly  with  a  description 
of  his  measures  for  the  adequate  restoration  of  the 
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temple.  The  Chronicler's  description  of  Hezekiah's 
passover  (2  Chr.  xxx.)  shews  how  important  and 
how  dear  to  him  was  public  worship,  and  especially 
the  celebration  of  the  great  religious  festivals. 
The  account  of  Josiah's  reign  of  thirty-one  years  is 
practically  concentrated  in  the  story  of  his  reform 
of  the  worship  (2  Kings  xxii.  f.). 

Vision  and  worship,  though  two  different  things, 
really  go  together.  The  vision  is  seen  by  the 
individual  soul,  but  all  who  have  seen  it  are 
brethren,  and  they  ought  to  express  their  bro'ther- 
hood  in  common  worship.  True  religion  does  not 
isolate  ;  it  binds  a  man  to  his  fellows  as  surely  as 
it  binds  him  to  God.  The  Church,  in  one  aspect, 
consists  of  those  who  are  living  in  the  eternal 
world,  who  work  and  endure,  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible  ;  and  good  men  will  be  careful 
not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CHURCH.  — One 
lesson  that  runs  through  the  whole  history  of 
Israel,  and  is  taught  with  increasing  earnestness  as 
the  history  advances,  is  the  importance  of  the 
Church.  It  was  by  means  of  the  Church  that 
Israel  did  her  great  work  for  the  world.  Religion 
is  a  spirit,  but  it  needs  a  body.  The  bond  which 
unites  each  worshipper  to  God  unites  the  worship 
pers  themselves  to  one  another,  and  nothing  is 
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more  natural  or  necessary  than  that  they  should 
give  visible  expression  to  this  corporate  life.  This 
is  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  later 
historical  books— the  passionate  earnestness  with 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
and  organization  of  the  Church.  We  see  the 
supreme  place  it  held  in  the  minds  and  affections 
of  the  returned  exiles  when  we  note  that  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  build  an  altar,  and 
that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  they  rebuilt  the 
temple. 

Further,  their  enthusiasm  shewed  itself  in 
generous  gifts,  as  well  as  in  personal  labour.  The 
exiles  gave  each  according  to  his  ability,  and  their 
gifts  corresponded  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  had  started  upon  the  homeward  way  (Ezra  i.). 
The  services  and  enterprises  of  the  Church 
involve  the  expenditure  of  money.  Mean  men 
will  not  recognize  this  ;  but  "handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.''  Sentiment,  unsupported  by 
sacrifice,  easily  tends  to  evaporate.  It  is  not  very 
substantial  if  it  cannot  stand  the  financial  test. 
We  can  find  out  how  much  we  really  care  by  con 
sidering  how  much  we  are  willing  to  give.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  n.c.,  in  the  days  of 
Malachi,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  we  find  that,  under  the 
strain  of  continued  disappointment  and  repeated 
disaster,  the  initial  enthusiasm  has  suffered  eclipse. 
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Malachi  accuses  the  people  of  having  robbed  God 
of  the  tithes  and  offerings,  that  is,  broadly  speaking, 
of  the  sanctuary  dues  (Mai.  iii.  8).  The  energetic 
Nehemiah  (xiii.  10-12)  tells  us,  however,  that  he 
took  steps  to  secure  payment  of  their  dues  to  the 
Levites  who,  through  deficient  revenue,  were  com 
pelled  to  scatter  about  the  country  for  their 
livelihood,  to  the  neglect  of  the  temple  service. 
The  modern  nation,  no  less  than  the  ancient, 
needs  religion,  and  religion  implies  the  Church. 
Those  who  really  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
are  not  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  They  will  share  her  life,  take  part  in  her 
activities,  and  support  her  in  whatever  way  they 
can.  Generally  speaking,  the  man  who  sits  loose 
to  the  Church,  who  cares  nothing  for  her,  or  who, 
if  he  cares,  gives  her  less  of  his  time,  strength,  and 
money  than  he  might,  is  not  as  intelligently  or 
seriously  concerned  as  he  should  be  for  the  things 
for  which  the  Church  stands — the  true  welfare  of 
his  soul,  of  his  country,  of  the  world. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SCRIPTURE.— Lastly,  the 
importance  of  Scripture  is  powerfully  suggested  by 
the  later  historical  books.  Then,  as  now,  the  wel 
fare  of  the  nation  was  largely  determined,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Jewish  Church  rested  upon  the  Scriptures.  The 
reformation  of  Josiah  was  inspired  by  the  book  of 
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the  law,  apparently  Deuteronomy,  which  had  been 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  temple.  In  later 
times,  Ezra,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  saw  that 
the  religious  distinctiveness  which  he  desired  for 
his  people,  and  the  type  of  life  to  which  he  wished 
them  to  conform,  could  be  most  adequately  secured 
by  publicly  introducing  a  written  law  (which  was 
the  Pentateuch,  in  whole  or  in  part),  and  definitely 
acquainting  them  with  its  contents.  This  explains 
why  he  came  to  Jerusalem  with  the  law  of  his  God 
in  his  hand  (Ezra  vii.  14)  ;  he  "had  set  his  heart  to 
seek  the  law  of  Jehovah  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach 
in  Israel  statutes  and  ordinances'''  (vii.  10) — set  his 
heart  upon  it  so  earnestly  that  he  took  the  most 
elaborate  and  careful  measures  to  have  it  explained 
to  the  people.  While  he  read,  certain  Levites 
expounded,  k>  giving  the  sense,  so  that  the  people 
understood  the  reading'''  (Neh.  viii.  8). 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  this  devotion 
to  a  book,  the  tendency  to  care  more  for  the  letter 
than  the  spirit,  and  to  develop  a  legal,  formal,  ex 
ternal,  mechanical  religion.  We  know  from  the 
pictures  of  the  Church  leaders  drawn  in  the  gospels 
that  this  is,  to  a  large  extent,  what  happened.  But 
it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  book  rendered  in 
calculable  service.  It  kept  the  people,  by  their 
devout  and  affectionate  regard  for  it  (cf.  Pss.  i.  and 
cxix.),  separate  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world  ; 
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it  held  them  true  to  the  incomparable  conception 
of  God  which  it  enshrined,  and  which,  in  the  fulness 
of  the  time,  passed  into  the  life  of  the  larger  world. 
And  what  the  Old  Testament  did  for  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  Bible  as  a  whole  may  do,  in  yet  more 
abundant  measure,  for  the  Christian  Church.  For 
our  life,  too,  rests  in  part  upon  a  book.  We  are 
neither  worshippers  nor  bondservants  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  we  are  its  infinite  debtors  ;  our 
Christian  life  is  necessarily  rooted  and  grounded 
in  it.  What  should  we  know  of  Christ  apart  from 
the  story  of  the  gospels?  and  how  different  would 
have  been  religious  experience  had  it  not  had  the 
sublime  epistles  of  St  Paul  on  which  to  sustain 
itself?  For  the  ennobling  of  individual  and  national 
life  the  Bible  is  perpetually  necessary.  We  need 
its  solemn  rebukes,  we  need  the  tonic  and  the  in 
spiration  of  its  lofty,  bracing  words.  One  of  the 
happiest  signs  of  the  times  is  the  revived  interest 
in  Bible  study.  Preachers,  teachers,  and  Biblical 
scholars  throughout  the  world  are,  like  the  Levites 
of  old,  earnestly  striving  to  "give  the  sense,  so 
that  the  people  understand  the  reading/'  There 
is  good  hope  for  the  future  if  this  study  continues 
to  be  prosecuted,  not  in  an  academic  spirit  and  by 
scholars  only,  but  by  serious  men  and  women 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  with  the  genuine  desire  to  apply  the 
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teachings  of  the  Bible— of  the  Hebrew  historians 
and  prophets,  of  the  Christian  evangelists  and 
apostles,  and,  above  all,  of  our  Lord  Himself— to 
the  ever-present  problems  of  personal,  social, 
national,  and  international  life. 
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